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Now, another invaluable teaching 
tool for the elementary grades, 
from the publishers of 
The Golden Book Encyclopedia 
THE GOLDEN 


A 
pay PICTURE ATLAS 
) OF THE WORLD 
in Goldencraft Library Binding 


Educators have hailed The Golden Book Encyclopedia 
for the magnificent way in which it makes even the 
most difficult subjects clear to the pupils of 

the third through the sixth grades. Now 

Golden Press brings you the first Atlas 

ever to present a wealth of information 
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earth in a manner readily grasped 7 
by elementary school children. < 
Prepared under the supervision of > 
Dr. Phillip Bacon, Associate Professor ~ 
of Geography at Teachers College, 7 
Columbia University, it is illustrated ~< 
in full color on every page. The Golden > 
Picture Atlas is so attractive and ~< 

o: —ae 

easy to use it will make “looking it up 
fun and instill the reference habit 
in the very youngest readers 
e 6 volumes e Fully indexed 
e Net Price $14.95 





THE GOLDEN BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 
in Goldencraft Library Binding 


“Will be an inspiration to teachers and librarians, 
as well as to children. It will aid them immeasur 
ably in presenting units on the use of the ency 
clopedia and in correlation with Science, Social 
Studies and Language Arts.” 

Margaret S. Sandine, Head, Materials Center, 
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CHICAGO TEACHERS COLLEGE 
¢ 8 volumes, 192 pages each 
¢ Fully indexed in final volume 
* Full-color illustrations on each page 
e Net price $39.50 


Write for a complete list of Golden Books in Goldencraft Library Binding 


GOLDEN PRESS, INC., Educational Division, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 
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The ABC 
Betts Basic Readers 


Second Edition 
The Language Arts Series 











Grades One through Six 

Emmett A. Betts and Carolyn M. Welch 
Storybooks ¢ Study Books ¢ Teacher’s Guides 
(also available in Teacher’s Editions) 


The Betts method of teaching reading is based on 
years of clinical research into the reading habits 
of children. 

The Betts reading-study program permits each child 
to start at his own level and continue learning ata 
pace that challenges but does not frustrate him. 
The Betts reading-study program thoroughly de- 
velopes word-learning and thinking skills leading 
to independent reading. 

Teacher’s Guides provide the teacher with all the 
help she needs for assessing the readiness of her 
pupils, guiding reading-study activities, and enrich- 
ing the reading program. 


Publishers of acomplete language-arts program 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY ©: 30c cco: 3 on 


351 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, I! 
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Most of us get a bit weary from time to time hearing 
about the grave crisis confronting twentieth century man. 
We have heard the disturbing words over and over again. 
It doesn’t much matter whether the writer or speaker is 
talking about urban redevelopment, the federal debt, or the 
everyday simplicities of television programming. Some- 
time, someway, somehow, he will allude to the harsher 
realities of the world in which we live. We know that 
we dare not ignore these realities, but at one point or 
another, many of us begin to nod our heads with all 
the thoughtful contemplation of a robot. Psychologists 
call this “escapism”—a label that makes us feel un- 
comfortable twinges of guilt but, nevertheless, doesn't 
alter our reactions 

Perhaps we are beginning to do much the same thing 
when it comes to “contemporary challenges to education.” 
We agree that education faces some of its gravest and 
most far-reaching responsibilities in history, that we must 
seek better ways to prepare children for the future and 
apply a ruthless hand to ingrained deadwood. But we 
often feel helpless when confronted with such problems. 
They do not lend themselves to quick solution—if, in- 
deed, they ever can be solved. Nor can they be solved 
by any of us as isolated individuals. 

Actually, these problems are more than contemporary 
challenges to education. They are permanent challenges. 
Educators have always been concerned with the proper 
role of the school in relation to society, with who should 
teach what and how, with finding ways to shoulder the 
cost. The specifics change, but the broad outlines do not. 

We cannot, however, ignore the broader problems sim- 
ply because they're always with us. They will not go 
blithely away from neglect, anymore than hydrogen 
warheads and the will to use them will disappear if we 
just pretend they aren't there. The broader issues are as 
much a part of our universe as the safety patrol and the 
Christmas program. In the last analysis, it is the broad 
setting which shapes the way we work with the safety 
patrol and the kind of Christmas program we have. And 
it is only in the daily operation of our schools that we 
will be able to meet the contemporary challenges to edu- 
cation 








KENNETH S. COOPER 


FEW years ago, an unusual history appeared. 

Unlike most histories which, of course, deal 

with the past, this was A Short History of the 
Future.' With tongue in cheek, the author reviewed 
the literature of the field in the manner of all 
truly scholarly works. He gravely speculated about 
the neglect of the field of future history. He 
thought it curious, for example, that “Cambridge 
had its Cambridge Ancient History and its Cam- 
bridge Modern History, but no Cambridge Future 
Histor) 

A Short History of the Future was not, of 
course, intended to be a serious book, but in 
actual fact most of us are necessarily serious 
students of “future history.” We base much of 


what we do and we base all of our plans upon 
some view of the future course of events. We buy 
homes because we have a view of the future of 


our families. Businessmen launch enterprises be- 
cause their ideas of the future convince them that 
there will be a demand for certain products and 
services. Communities base their school building 
programs on anticipated future enrollments. 

When we think of the contemporary challenges 
to elementary education, we inescapably think in 
terms of the future. Some of the most significant 
things about the world in which we live are those 
forces which will shape the future. We must have 
some sort of view of “future history” when we 
teach the children whe will live in the world of 
the future 

Our views of the future are necessarily based 
only on probabilities. It is the best we can do. 


Kenneth S. Cooper is Professor of History, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee 


JUCATION FOR 
ROBABILITIES 


But in judging future probabilities, we do well to 
recall the past and observe the present carefully. 
We will likely find that what has happened and 
what is happening may help us form a sounder 
view of “future history.” 

What are some of the future probabilities which 
should concern us? In what kind of world will 
today’s sixth-graders probably live? 


A More Crowded World 


The world of tomorrow will likely have more 
people living in it than it does today. During the 
past two centuries, the world’s population and 
the rate of population growth have increased 
phenomenally. During the 1950's, the total world 
population increased 1.6 percent each year. In 
some areas, such as the Americas, the rate of 
growth was even greater. 

We do not know how long the present rate of 
population expansion will continue. But we do 
know that the knowledge of modern medicine 
which helped produce this rapid growth is spread- 
ing. It seems probable that the world of the future 
will be more crowded than it is today, although 
we cannot say just how crowded it will be. 


An Urbanized World 


As the number of people has increased in coun- 
tries like the United States, the number of farmers 
has decreased. Machines do the work once done 
by men and animals and, as a result, only a small 
part of the population works on the land. 

It is hard to believe that fewer machines will 


1. Churchill, R. C. A Short History of the Future 
London: T. Werner Laurie, Ltd., 1955. 192 p. 
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be used in the future. On the contrary, it seems 
likely that mechanized farming methods will 
spread still further. As this takes place, more and 
more people will leave the land. For the first time 
in history, a majority of the world’s people will 
no longer be peasants and farmers. 

Chose who do continue to live in rural areas will 
surely see rural life become even more urbanized. 
Recent years show how great this change can be 
Even today, young people do not understand what 
“being from the country” meant just a short time 
ago. As recently as forty years ago, farm life was 
isolated to an extent which scarcely seems possible 
today. Good roads, school buses, radio, and tele- 
vision have greatly changed the nature of rural 
life. We have few “country people” in the old 
sense of the word today. In the future, there will 
probably be fewer still 

Although the United States has become less 
rural in recent years, many of the large cities have 
lost population. People have moved from both 
cities and farms into the vast suburban areas 
which sprawl over the landscape. They live in 
those great areas with neither curbs nor sidewalks 
where all depends on the automobile and mothers 
make careers of being the family chauffeur. Com- 
mercial and industrial establishments have also 
been moving from the cities. They have frequently 
spread in disordered fashion along the roads and 
highways 

One consequence of the suburban spread of 
people and industry has been an increasingly clut- 
tered landscape. Is still greater clutter a probability 
of the future? It ts at least a very strong possibility 
unless there is more order and planning than we 
have had 


A World of Bigness 


More and more, the world has been dominated 
by bigness. We have big businesses, big farms, 
big labor unions, big school systems, and big pro- 
fessional organizations. The reasons for this em- 
phasis on bigness are clear. A vastly increased 
population and a complicated technology require 
large and complex social groups. A small business 
does not have the resources to establish many 
modern industrial enterprises. The administration 
of an urban school system is necessarily a large 
scale operation. As the numbers in a profession 
grow, it requires large associations to manage their 
common interests. 
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Bigness may be unavoidable in our society, but 
it brings many problems. Big schools may not be 
good schools. To have a record number attend a 
professional meeting certainly does not necessarily 
mean that it is a good meeting. Quantity and qual- 
ity are not the same thing. 

We will probably continue to live in a world 
dominated by bigness. The values of bigness are 
obvious in such a world. For that reason, schools 
should help pupils to see the less obvious worth 
of other values. In the age of the big, pupils need 
to discover the small. 


A World Where Machines Translate Tolstoy 

Perhaps none of the future probabilities seem 
so likely to most people as those concerned with 
technical achievements. In the recent past, we 
have seen so many “impossibilities” realized that 
many are prepared to believe anything possible— 
especially for an electronic device. We know that 
electronic calculators perform exceedingly com- 
plex mathematical operations. We have even read 
of an electronic device which translates a para- 
graph from a Tolstoy novel into English. 

The present and probable uses of electronic 
machines are so remarkable that some of us may 
be in danger of being overawed by them. We may, 
for example, let the requirements of an electronic 
age so dominate our thought that we think the 
main job of the schools is to prepare people to 
service our wonderful machines. We need to re- 
mind ourselves that even if a machine can trans- 
late Tolstoy, it cannot write a novel or appreciate 
what it translates. In spite of its complexity, the 
electronic translator is much more like an author’s 
pen than it is either the author or the reader. A 
proper concern of education is to teach pupils to 
live with machines—automatic and otherwise— 
in a future in which machines will probably be 
both more useful and even more complicated. 


A World of One Close Neighborhood 

It was only a little more than twenty years ago 
that a British leader said Britain’s defenses began 
at the Rhine rather than the English Channel. 
Today this statement, considered bold at the time, 
sounds quaintly old-fashioned and trite. Jet air- 
craft and guided missiles have completely changed 
our ideas of distance. Obviously, the Thames is 
near the Rhine. So, for that matter, are the Hud- 
son, the Mississippi, and the Colorado. Today the 





people who live along the Hudson are, in fact, 
neighbors of those who live along the Congo, the 
Amazon, the Ganges, the Yenisei, and the Yang- 
tze. In terms of travel time, India is now nearer 
to the United States than Kentucky was to Kansas 
a century ago 

What of the probable future? If we are neigh- 
bors to all the world today, we will surely be 
even nearer neighbors in the years to come. The 
world of the future will not just be one neighbor- 
hood; it will be a very close neighborhood. 

The fact that people are close neighbors does, 
not mean that they live together happily or peace- 
fully. Quite the contrary—the more crowded the 
neighborhood, the more opportunities for strife 
In the past, distance prevented many quarrels. 
Before 1400, people in Central Africa could not 
hate Europeans. They knew nothing about them 
\fricans and Europeans not only lived in different 
neighborhoods; they different 


really lived in 


worlds. As the world has grown closer together, 
the occasions for strife have grown more numer- 
ous. This is the grim possibility which accompa- 
nies the probability that in the future the world 
will grow still closer together. 

The prospect of this kind of future obviously 
makes great demands upon today’s education. The 
social studies can no longer treat the locality as 
if it were the community. The whole globe is the 
community and, as it becomes a closer community, 
the need for knowledge about it grows ever more 
pressing. We must know more about our neighbors 
on the Congo and the Ganges, partly so we can 
have a better idea of what to expect from them 
We need to know the probabilities of their future 
because their future will likely affect our future 


A World Not Dominated by the West 

It has been an advantage to be a Westerner 
during the past few centuries. The countries of 
Western Europe and North America have been 
richer and more powerful than those on other 
continents. Their mechanized factories made it 
possible for them to sell goods all over the world, 
often destroying local handicraft industries. The 
political and military organizations of the Western 
countries enabled them to become the rulers of 


most of Africa and much of Asia. 


loday all of this is changing rapidly. There are 
modern industries in Asia and even in parts of 
Africa 


The old empires have been breaking up. 


In some instances, deep hatreds have been set 
loose in the process. In the future, it may no 
longer be an advantage to be a Westerner. Indeed, 
it is conceivable that it might be a disadvantage 


A World of Change 


It is trite to say that these are times of change— 
all times are times of change. The rate of change, 
however, does vary from one age to another, and 
these are times of very rapid change. 

Only about a half century separates the Wright 
brothers’ flight from the launching of satellites in 
space. Compare the changes in travel during this 
half century with those of previous centuries 
George Washington had no means of travel which 
was not also available to Julius Caesar. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the Roman roads were probably better 
than those in America in Washington’s day 

Not all of the rapid changes of our times have 
been technical changes. There have been vast 
social changes as well. Consider how little the 
position of women changed for centuries in parts 
of Asia and compare this with the changes of the 
last twenty years 

Will change continue at this rate? We cannot 
be sure, but it would hardly seem wise to expect 
the world to move more slowly in the near future 


rhe opposite seems the more probable 


Learning To Live with Future Probabilities 


To say that these are future probabilities does 
not mean that they are inevitabilities. Men have 
freedom. Mankind can do much to shape the fu- 
ture. Yet, as individuals, we will have very little 
real choice about the kind of probabilities dis- 
cussed in this article. No doubt mankind could 
decide to abolish all wheeled vehicles, but this is 
most unlikely. As an individual, | am not really 
free to live in a world in which no man travels 
faster than a horse. I have as little practical control 
over this matter as | do over earthquakes, and | 
must learn to live in a world with rapid transpor- 
tation 

In our schools, we are largely concerned with 
individuals. We teach Barbara, Nancy, Mark, and 
Kent. They have freedom to make many choices, 
but they will not be free to determine many of 
the fundamental characteristics of the world in 
which they will live. If their education is effective, 
it will teach them to live with this world of future 
probabilities. 
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What Is the 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL? 


MAX WINGO 





This article is based on an address delivered 
to the DESP’s 17th annual summer conference 
held at Michigan State University in July 1959. 
The author, G. Max Wingo, is Professor of 
Education at the University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor. 


HAVE been asked to discuss the role and pri- 
mary responsibilities of the elementary school. 
I suppose there are many people who feel that 
this issue is so simple and the answers so obvious 
that it is unnecessary to spend time discussing such 
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Role of the 


a question. The only point they would see in dis- 
cussing it at all is their belief that under the in- 
fluence of certain educational theorists—John 
Dewey, in particular—Americans in recent years 
have lost sight of the true purposes of schools. 
At least, these people would say, a discussion of 
the matter might hopefully lead to a reaffirmation 
of the historic role of the school as we have known 
it in the Western world. 

My own feeling is that the issue is considerably 
more complicated than this simple desire to re- 
turn to the established conception of the nature of 
the elementary school. In fact, it is my opinion 
that a tenable solution to our problem will come 





only as the result of a fundamental re-examination 
of the nature of contemporary society and the role 
which formal education must play in it. This 
sounds like a very large task, which indeed it is. 
Ihe only alternative I see to it, however, is to 
continue our present policy of aimless drift, fruit- 
less controversy, and continued anxiety. 


A New Era 


Permit me to say in the beginning that I do not 
believe we will solve any of our problems by the 
kind of superficial tinkering with the curriculum 
with which all of us are so familiar. | say this 
because I have the persistent feeling that we are 
on the threshold of a new era in the civilization 
of the West. The signs of this great transition 
movement are all around us. For example, we are 
all aware, to some degree, that great new sources 
of energy have been discovered which will lead 
inevitably to another great industrial revolution. 
We can be sure that this great revolution will trans- 
form society as much as or more than the first in- 


dustrial revolution transformed the simple agra- 


rian culture of the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries 

We are in the clutch of events which no man 
understands very clearly, and our view of the pos- 
sibilities of the future is obscure. The plain truth 
is that not only are we unprepared for what the 
future may bring, we have not yet even caught up 
with the past. There are many people today whose 
conception of the elementary school is not notably 
different from that of the citizen of 1830. And, I 
regret to say, there are teachers and, yes, even 
principals in elementary schools who are struggling 
with that kind of quiet desperation which is typical 
of our profession to operate schools that would 
perhaps have been a credit to an agrarian society 
in its full flower, but which in this age of techno- 
logy and industrialism are living fossils. 

It has been said that those who ignore history 
are condemned to repeat it. There is no better 
example of this than the course which public edu- 
cation has taken in this country in the last fifty 
years. We are still trying heroically to act as if the 
nineteenth century had never ended. For some 
reason, we have never defined clearly the role of 
the school in contemporary society—much less 
have we caught any vision of what it may need to 
be in the decades ahead. 


his is the obligation which the course of events 


has forced on us. We must not only try in our 
professional work to understand and provide for 
the changing needs of children and society in an 
age such as this, we must also exert leadership in 
our communities so that citizens may be informed 
and become intelligent of the forces which are at 
work and which may indicate different conceptions 
of the role of the school. To what extent are cle- 
mentary school principals and other leaders in the 
schools equipped to undertake this responsibility? 


Fundamental Services to Youth 


Let us consider those fundamental forces which 
generate the educational needs of an age. Only as 
we are able to identify and understand these can 
we think intelligently about educational objectives, 
educational method, curriculum, or anything else 

It can be argued that there are certain services, 
over and beyond providing food, clothing, and 
shelter, which every generation must provide for 
its young. These services must be provided not 
merely because it is convenient for children and 
youth to have them, but because the very existence 
of the society depends on their being done reason- 
ably well. These fundamental services may be 
identified as follows 

Children must have extended social experi- 
ences in a stable peer group under intelligent 
guidance. The kind of guidance which must 
operate in this situation must be intelligent and 
it must be expressive of the kind of social ideals 
which the society is seeking to perpetuate. It will 
proceed both by precept and by example, but most 
of the work will be accomplished through direct 
participation in a varied group life which is mean- 
ingful and worthwhile to the participant. Further, 
this service must be directly planned for. It can- 
not be considered as merely a by-product of some 
other type of undertaking. 

Correlative to this is the necessity for help- 
ing children gain insight into social relations 
and social processes. Group life implies insight 
into the nature of institutions and their relation- 
ship to individuals. Among these institutions are 
the moral code, the system of law, organized re- 
ligion, the institutions and processes of govern- 
ment, and the social heritage of the group. These 
insights must be made effective in the behavior 
of children and youth. They cannot be merely 
academic. They can be studied about, but they 
must also be participated in if they are to have 
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any important effect on how people think and 
act 

The young must be helped to gain under- 
standing of the fundamental economic proc- 
esses of the culture, and this must include 
vocational training. Efficient economic produc- 
tion depends not only on the will to work, but also 
on “know-how,” and further than that, it depends 
on a reasonable understanding of the basic proc- 
esses of production and distribution. Labor which 
operates too far below the level of reasonable 


understanding approaches slave labor, and slave 


labor is never either cheap or efficient. No society 


can long sustain the loss of fundamental techno- 
logical skills and understanding 

Children and youth must gain insight into 
the nature of the physical world, Every so 
ciety has some explanation for the character of 
the natural world and man’s place in it. This tra- 
dition is always very powerful and is interwoven 
with the basic philosophy of the culture. Each 
generation must gain insight into nature because 
nature is the source of sustenance. The environ- 
ment must be used for human purposes, and this 
requires understanding. Man must not only use 
his natural environment, he must also protect him- 
self against it. That this constitutes a major social 
problem in the twentieth century can best be doc- 
umented by the National Safety Council and var- 
ious public health groups 

Each generation must be helped to master 
certain common cultural skills. What those 
skills are varies widely with different cultures 
However, one thing is always true: Failure on 
the part of a substantial part of the population 
to master them leads to crisis. Lack of reasonable 
mastery condemns an individual to social and 
economic insufficiency 


He can scarcely make 


his way in society. He is a social cripple and 
society suffers with him 

This list of essential services to childhood and 
youth has been presented in the barest outline 
form. The items are interconnected and hence 
overlap to some extent. There may be other 
services which are of equal or even greater im- 
portance, but the contention here is that these 
five are irreducibly necessary for the perpetuation 
of society and that no single generation dare 
ignore them. 

One of the basic activities of all cultural groups 
is the induction of the young into the ways of 
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living of the society. Usually in human society, 
the family is an extremely important institution 
in introducing the child to group life. Although 
the family is highly influential in performing this 
function, actually the responsibility for inducting 
the child into the culture falls on all of the adult 
members of the society and on various institutions. 
The child learns as he lives in his social group 
and much of what he learns is acquired inci- 
dentally in the course of his daily life. Those 
incidental learnings are very powerful in shaping 
the personality of the child, and their effect on 
subsequent behavior is great. 

It should be safe to say that up to this point 
my observations are relatively non-controversial. 
The great controversy is not so much over the 
nature of broadly conceived. It is 
about the specific role the school should play in 
the total process. 


education 


Are the Schools Doing Too Much? 


For a number of years now, the school in this 
country has been accused of enlarging its area 
of responsibilities beyond either necessity or 
reason. The elementary school, say these critics, 
has been turned into a center for amusement, 
social service, psychological service, group ad- 
justment, or anything else you can think of except 
educational service and intellectual training. The 
rallying cry of a resurgent conservatism has been, 
“Back to the fundamentals.” 

This, however, poses an interesting question. 
Just what are “the fundamentals”? What most of 
these conservative critics mean, of course, is the 
historic three R’s with some additional work in 
the rudiments of history, geography, science, etc. 
These certainly are fundamentals, as I have al- 
ready indicated. But they are only one class of 
fundamentals. What about the others? 

The common answer to this question is this: 
Children do indeed have need of other kinds of 
experiences and services, but these matters are 
of little or no concern to the school. Then, we 
may ask, whose concern are they? And the answer 
always comes—and straight out of the early nine- 
teenth century—let us return to the family the 
responsibility which belongs to the family. This 
answer made sense in 1830, although it would 
have been superfluous because nobody would have 
asked a question requiring such an answer. 

But how about 1960? Can we really regard 





such an alleged solution seriously? Let us give 
some thought to the nature and function of the 
family as an capable of rendering 
many of the fundamental services to children 
which I enumerated earlier. 


institution 


Decline of the Home’s Educational Services 


Less than a century ago, the American home 
was the most important educational institution 
in the land. Most children received some formal 
instruction in schools, but the bulk of what they 
learned came participation in family 
activities, and most of the learning was incidental 
rather than formal in character. 


through 


We are now faced with the stubborn fact that 
the home is no longer able to offer many of the 
educational services to children which it once 
provided. The fact is deplored by many people, 
and some are simply unwilling to face it. How- 
ever, it is clear that the family as an institution 1s 
now greatly different from what it was in the 
agrarian culture at the time our public school 
system, and particularly our elementary school, 
was taking form. The family is no longer a basic 
economic unit. Fundamental economic and social 
processes are no longer carried on in the home, 
and children are thus deprived of the educational 
experience they once had in participating in these 
activities. There was a time when the greatest 
part of all the goods and services consumed by 
a family were produced and consumed in the 
home by members of the immediate family. This, 
clearly, is no longer true. 

Since the opportunity for incidental learning 
which was prevalent in the pre-industrial home is 
for all practical purposes gone, we have come in 
this century to place more and more faith in 
organized education. The efficacy of this formal 
instruction, as compared to the incidental learn- 
ing of direct participation, is something which 
may be questioned more vigorously than is some- 
times done 

A reporter is not necessarily responsible for 
what he observes. It is not a pleasure to observe 
and report that the family, which is perhaps our 
oldest and most revered social institution, is un- 
able to provide for children as it once could. 
It would appear the better part of wisdom, how- 
ever, for us to spend less time lamenting that 
fact and more time attempting to make up the 
serious lacks which are sure to become increas- 
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ingly apparent in the education of succeeding 
generations. 


A New Concept of the School’s Role 


Under present conditions of industrial society, 
the curriculum of the school can no longer be 
restricted to formal teaching of simple skills. 
It must include a wide range of experiences similar 
to those once provided in the home, and it must 
restore direct social participation and incidental 
learning through firsthand experience to the place 
they deserve. Formal teaching through books and 
lectures and perhaps television may be cheap and 
convenient and applicable to mass instruction, 
but it can never have the educative effect which 
participation in fundamental economic and social 
activities has. The conclusion seems clear. Some 
institution will have to provide in some way for 
the kind of experience which children once had 
in the home, and which now they do not receive 
in full measure from any institution. This con- 
ception has tremendous implications for the con- 
struction of school plants, for the formulation of 
educational method, for the types of instructional 
materials provided, for the training of teachers, 
and for every other aspect of the educative 
process. 

This great change in our conception of the 
role of public education will develop slowly and 
will perhaps not be seen in advanced form in 
the lifetime of most of us living today. We are 
in one of the profound transition periods in the 
history of the Western world, and some institu- 
tions, particularly schools, are notorious for lag- 
ging behind more dynamic institutions of the 
culture. The question is: How far behind do we 
dare lag? 


| have certain suggestions to offer for your 


consideration. These suggestions may be thought 
of as a proposed framework of a coherent and 
workable policy for the elementary school in the 
years ahead. May I ask, however, that in your 
consideration of them you view them in the cul- 
tural framework of a society in the process of a 
great transformation—not as a platform for 
schools in an age of relative stability. 


Facing Our Responsibilities 


First, the “whole child” is neither a myth nor 
a cliché as some conservative critics would have 
us believe. We know more today than we have 
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ever known about the amazing interrelatedness 
and complexity of the human organism, and the 
manifold needs which human nature exhibits. 

I propose, therefore, that we face the issue 
squarely and admit that the institution which 
under present circumstances is most nearly able 
to undertake many of the responsibilities is the 
school. The school, and only the school, is the 
institution which comes in contact with virtually 
all children for substantial periods of time and 
with a systematic program. In my judgment, we 
are either going to drift into or be pushed into 
some such policy anyway, and I should like to 
see us enter it with intelligence, and foresight, 
and consciousness of the momentous nature of 
such a step. 

There are certain qualifications of this first 
principle which | consider of the greatest im- 
portance. In a pluralistic and democratic society 
such as ours, it is unthinkable that the school 
should ever become a great monolithic institution 
which would usurp the rights of family and con- 
trol the lives and destinies of children only in 
the interest of the state. That this could happen, 
I have no doubt. It has already happened else- 
where in the world in our lifetime. But I do not 
believe it will need to happen if we plan with 
vision and in terms of our historic traditions of 
freedom and equality. 

To avert such a dreadful eventuality I think 
we must remind ourselves that the two institutions 
which bear by far the greatest responsibility for 
the development and welfare of children are the 
home and school. A workable policy for ele- 
mentary education must entail a strengthening of 
the ties between home and school and, above all, 
must be based on a realistic appraisal of the 
ability of each institution to perform certain 
services. There is no use assigning to the school 
responsibilities which the family is perfectly cap- 
able of discharging. But there is also no point 
in trying to get the family to do what it obviously 
is incapable of doing. 


Changes in Organization and Personnel 

Second, we must honestly face the fact that if 
the school is to perform in the years ahead the 
duties it will be called upon to perform, the na- 
ture of its organization and personnel must be 
altered drastically. 

Why can we not admit that a program of real 
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service to the development of children will re- 
quire more specialized personnel? We need, for 
example, to involve those who by reason of 
special professional competence and disposition 
can cooperate with teachers in furthering the 
physical and emotional health of children. Cer- 
tainly, we have made some faltering steps in this 
direction, but services of this kind are always 
the first to go when the budget needs trimming. 


Paying for What We Need 


And now, of course, | must mention the em- 
barassing subject of money. Some of you are 
already thinking that it is difficult enough to secure 
funds to operate the kind of program we have 
now—much less to support the greatly expanded 
program of services which is implied in my re- 
marks. This is true. But this will end. It will end 
just as surely as our resistance to appropriating 
adequately for national defense ended. That was 
a terrible shock to some of us, but we had to 
give in because the alternatives were too awful 
to contemplate. 

In the long view, therefore, | have no doubt 
whatever that the challenge of social change will 
be met and that our conception of the primary 
responsibilities of society for children will be 
greatly enlarged. I am hot seriously concerned 
about the reality of this eventuality. I am con- 
cerned, however, that the school never be allowed 
to grow away from the family and the community 
and free itself completely from local control and 
concern with local needs. | am concerned that 
the school in the years ahead must foster to an 
extent greater than it does today our historic 
traditions of cultural pluralism, regard for the 
value of the human personality, and belief in the 
moral equality of all men. 

It is interesting to speculate what people will 
be writing about in journals such as this two 
decades or so hence when all of us are either 
gone or in our dotage. It is not possible for us to 
know, of course, but I think we can be sure that 
in part the problems that will concern them, the 
professional anxieties they will have, will be in 
large measure our legacy to them. What we do in 
the next decade, the decisions we make or do not 
make, our boldness or our timidity in grappling 
with the great issues of our time will determine 
the course of things to come. I only hope that 
we are equal to the occasion. 
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Shall We Teach? 


DORRIS MAY LEE 


CHANGING world requires a changing role 
and a changing educational pattern for our 
schools. What we shall teach cannot be de- 
cided merely on the basis of what we were taught 
to deem valuable. The elementary school child 
of today will be operating in the society of 1966 
to 1972 on for the rest of his life span. Increas- 
ingly, we 


are aware that we cannot predict the 
State of the world in the future or the specific 
needs of its citizens. In light of this, it seems im- 
perative that we reconsider what we teach chil- 
dren 

It seems fairly obvious that we cannot give 
children many of the answers they will need. 
Cherefore, we must give them command of the 
processes by which they can determine their own 
answers in light of the situation at the time. They 
will also need some fundamental concepts about 
the world in which they live. Thus, we might well 
plan our teaching under the dual headings of proc- 
esses and content 


Dorris May Lee is Associate Professor of Education, 
Portland State College, Portland, Oregon 


1? 


What Processes Are Important? 


What are the processes which the school should 


teach? Some of the more important may be: 


the process of communicating 
the process of conceptualizing 
the process of seeing relationships 
the process of generalizing 
the process of making applications 
the process of problem solving 
the process of self-direction 
the process of creating 
the process of appreciating 

e the process of memorizing. 


It is apparent that these processes all represent 
certain skills in thinking. Too often when we have 
thought of developing skills, it was the mechanical 
skills to which we referred. Skills, however, are 
at all levels of behavior—from skill in letter for- 
mation to skill in human relationships. They may 
be more art than mechanics. 

The process of communicating: Each fac- 
et of communication—reading, writing, speaking, 
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and listening—is primarily a thought process. This 
fact should continually be uppermost in the teach- 
ers plans and procedures. Equally important, it 
must be uppermost in the awareness and activities 
of the learners 

Reading is the process of bringing meaning and 
feelings to the printed page. Many of the thought 
processes other than communicating are obviously 
involved, such as seeing relationships between 
what is being read and knowledge gained from 
previous experiences and enriching and developing 
concepts 

In order to develop this process of reading, a 
variety of skills need to be learned. Some of these 
are the mechanical skills of analyzing word and 
sentence structure. Others are of a different order 
having to do with understanding—for example, 
the use of context clues. When a child reads orally 
and miscalls words in such a way that the material 
is quite Meaningless, it is a dead giveaway that 
reading is not a thinking process for him 
thoughts and 
Obvi 


ously here, too, there are mechanical skills in 


Writing is a process of expressing 


feelines so they are meanineful to others 


volved, mainly penmanship and spelling, with a 
certain amount of skill in word derivatives. Most 
so-called poor sentence structure stems from un 
clear thinking and can only be strengthened by 
improving the clarity and sureness of the child’s 
thought processes. Other skills needed are the 
ability to consider and empathize with the in 
tended audience and modify the writing so it will 
be most meaningful to them; the capacity to have 
clearly in mind the idea to be communicated and 
plan ways of expressing it most effectively; and 
the ability to select words and compose sentences 
and paragraphs in a way that will help one work 
through an unclear problem 

Speaking is the process of exchanging thoughts 
and feelings orally with others in order to improve 
understanding. Included here are the mechanical 
skills of sound production so that words are intel- 
ligible. However, many articulation problems are 
the result of lack of clarity and sureness in the 
thinking being expressed. Other skills needed are 
the ability to organize ideas into meaningful se- 
quence and, as with writing, gauge the listening 
abilities and interests of the audience and adjust 
to them. Development of these skills in school 
needs to begin in kindergarten and continue there- 
after 
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Listening is the process of interpreting others’ 
statements, ideas, and feelings. Schools have done 
a minimum of teaching this very important proc- 
ess. We continue to hope for greater cooperation 
all the way from between classmates to between 
world powers. Yet the ability to listen and under- 
stand how the other person is thinking and feeling, 
an imperative basis for cooperation, has received 
very little attention. We tell children to listen 
quietly and courteously but seldom do we say, 
“Listen to find out how another is thinking or 
feeling about something.” Neither do we often 
say, “Listen to see what you think and feel about 
what someone is saying.” 

The process of conceptualizing: This process 
involves increasing differentiation. Throughout 
life, every concept deepens and sharpens from 
the first inkling one has of its existence. The school 
needs to be keenly aware of the important con- 
cepts in all areas of living. Teachers need to know 
what stage each child has reached in developing 
these concepts so as to correct misconceptions and 
advance the depth and sharpness of thinking 

The process of seeing relationships: The 
school should so teach and organize learning that 
children are constantly being helped to recognize 
interrelationships. Teaching the fact that in some 
way and to some degree all things are related 
stimulates children to look for relationships. And 
secing them increases effective learning many fold. 

The process of generalizing: This might be 
called the process of integration for it involves 
finding common elements among concepts. Re- 
search has long documented the fact that generali- 
zations are far more effective learnings than spe- 
cifics. When children are led to make their own 
generalizations, the effectiveness of the learning 
is increased. They also learn how to make gener- 


alizations for themselves and test their accuracy. 


The process of making applications: Since 
generalizations are better remembered, then surely 
children must learn how to apply them to new 
situations and do it accurately. Since the only 
value of anything we learn in or out of school 
lies in the success with which we can apply it in 
various situations, the school must deliberately 
and consciously teach such a process of applica- 
tion. 

The process of problem solving: Life is a 
series of different kinds of problems to be solved 
in varying contexts. The greatest difficulties we 
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have stem from an inadequate solution of such 
problems. By using significant problems, both 
valuable content and needed processes can be 
learned. Also a procedure will be established 
which will help children recognize and deal with 
the innumerable problems of living at which we 
now can not even guess but for which they must 
have answers in the future. 

The process of self-direction: Almost every- 
one agrees that learning the process of self-direc- 
tion is important. Yet we have far to go in teaching 
it adequately. On the development of this process 
depends the continuing growth of each child in 
accordance with his potential, the habit of lifelong 
learning which is essential, and the amount of 
freedom which teachers will have to give guidance 
to individuals and small groups. 

Self-direction includes the more negative aspect 
of self-control but puts emphasis on the positive, 
constructive, forward-moving activity of the child 
under his own steam. He has this self-direction 
to some degree on his first day of school. It can 
be strengthened and developed in his subsequent 
learning experiences, or it can be so inhibited that 
he becomes more dependent on teacher direction. 

The process of creating: Much confusion 
has resulted from the failure to separate considera- 
tion of the creative process from that of the created 
product. The former is a way of thinking, an ap- 
proach to life and its problems. It involves always 
being ready to take a new look, to search for more 
adequate alternatives. 

lhe creative process depends on a healthy self- 
concept, a confidence on the part of each child 
that Ais thinking and ideas are valuable. This may 
be one of the most important learnings in the ele- 
mentary school. It is an approach to living which 
is essential for the adequate development of each 
individual and our national life. Skill in the proc- 
ess of creating can be developed in some aspect 
of every content area, in every process to be 
taught. It means seeking new ways of looking at 
situations, new relationships and their implications 
for action. Only as the child develops confidence 
and trust in his own thinking and ability to solve 
problems in ways that are new to him, will he 
develop these processes to the point where they 
make larger contributions in later years. 

The process of appreciating: Richness of 
life comes from the enjoyment of the good, the 
true, and the beautiful wherever we may find 
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them. This is far broader than an appreciation of 
the Old Masters, Shakespeare, or Beethoven. It 
is a way of life and can be a part of every hour 
of every school day. 

How does one learn appreciation? Perhaps 
through respect for others and the products they 
achieve. We can learn to appreciate certain aspects 
of nearly anything while at the same time recog- 
nizing their inadequacies. We also learn to appre- 
ciate in terms of the effectiveness with which a 
purpose is served. Most of all, we can learn to 
appreciate differences. 

The precess of memorizing: In the early 
schools, memorization was the main process that 
was taught. With greater understanding of how 
children learn and, even more important, how they 
learn to use what they know in life situations, 
memorization has taken quite a different role. We 
know that rote memory produces mechanical per- 
formance. And with certain skills this is important. 
We also know, however, that for intelligent appli- 
cation even these skills must be based on under- 
standing. We know further that many of the learn- 
ings that require memorization are much more 
usable if experiences requiring understanding and 
application are provided. 


What Content Is Important? 


Processes are fundamental. But none of them 
can be developed without content for they have 
no content of their own. This content is derived 
from the society in which we live—both present 
and future as far as we can predict. It is inde- 
fensible to teach content which is inaccurate or 
superfluous. Even though a “good case” can be 
made for any particular learnings, it is always 
necessary to ask if they will be more important 
to children tomorrow than other things that might 
be put in their place. It is equally indefensible to 
omit learnings which it is almost certain children 
will need as they take their place in adult society. 

What is this content? Or perhaps, how do we 
determine it? All content deals with the world in 
which we live—a world which can be divided into 
the physical-biological world and the world of 
people. Basic information about both and ways 
of dealing with them are essential. 

For instance, certain content in science may be 
used to develop the processes of thinking, such as 
forming concepts, seeing relationships, making 
generalizations and applications, and communicat- 
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ing all these. All the facts about the physical world 
can never be taught to any one person. However, 
basic information can be learned when content ts 
selected to develop overriding concepts and es- 
sential thought processes with material meaningful 
to the child. Understanding why something Is so 
and what the consequences and implications may 
be for himself and others are fundamental learn- 
ings for the child 

All this is equally true in relation to the world 
of people. Since this science is newer and less 
fully developed than the science of things, it has 
been even less well organized for the curriculum 
The older disciplines of history and geography 
have been included, but the newer ones of sociol- 


oxy, anthropology, psychology, and economics 


have only begun to be tapped for the elementary 


school. Yet these developing sciences perhaps 
involve more concepts and understandings neces 
sary for effective living than do the older ones. 
We should look carefully at these disciplines— 
determine basic principles appropriate for elemen- 
tary school children and weigh their potential 
contributions against the goals of the elementary 


school 


Implications for Curriculum 


What does the foregoing mean as far as what 
the schools shall teach? It means that teachers 
would be far more conscious than they are today 
of the processes they are developing. They would 
realize that any of these processes can be devel- 
oped through a wide range of content. Thus, con- 
tent can be selected on its own merits 

It would mean that nothing needs to be retained 
in the curriculum just because it has “always been 
there.” In no other area of life do we believe that 
what was good enough for us is good enough for 
our children. And certainly, this is not true in 
education. Our infinitely increased knowledge, in- 
cluding our understanding of how children learn 
to live effectively, must rule this out 

Certainly, it means we will teach the skills of 
communication—reading, writing, speaking, and 
listening—and of arithmetic, and teach them better 
than ever before. But we will realize that only an 
extremely small portion of these skills are me- 
chanical. The art must be taught along with the 
mechanics since there is no value in and of the 
mechanics themselves. And we will remember 
that a child has not learned a skill until he has 
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learned how to use it artfully and effectively for 
his own purposes in a “real” situation. 

The social studies program needs most care- 
ful consideration as to content for it breaks the 
most sharply of all with tradition and goals are 
often not clear. As it fits into the total program, 
its purpose seems to be to help children live more 
The child 
needs to understand himself and his associates, 
why they do what they do and how to deal with 
both himself and them more effectively. He needs 
to understand groups of peoples in both near and 


successfully in the world of people. 


far places—how they live, how they have solved 
their problems, and why they do as they do—for 
they are all becoming his neighbors in this shrink- 
ing world. 

He cannot possibly begin to know all of these 
things about any one group, nor much of conse- 
quence about all groups. A decision needs to be 
made as to whether studying a few representative 
groups in some depth or surveying many groups 
leads to greater understanding. A meaningful 
study of a group needs to include all the major 
activities of living: communication, transportation, 
food, clothing, shelter, education, creative efforts, 
values, and other cultural factors. It should con- 
sider the political, economic, geographic, and 
cultural forces which have influenced their histori- 
cal development; their place in the family of na- 
tions today; the likenesses and differences between 
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their situation and ours; and the implications of 
their life and development for understanding our 
own 

Such study could only be undertaken for a 
limited number of groups. Hence, in making our 
selection, we should choose representative groups 
and those which have the greatest significance for 
understanding our own and world history. As time 
brings changes to the world scene, so may the 
choice of what should be studied change. A pro- 
gram of this nature may contribute extensively to 
the development of all the processes mentioned 
earlier as well as provide extremely important 
content 

Science will be a part of children’s learning 
in school from kindergarten on. It will be a matter 
of continually developing concepts and under- 


standing through 


observation, experimentation, 
and research which at the same time will be de- 
veloping the processes of thinking. Children need 
to know mathematics as the language of science 

Scientists and educators working together need 
to help teachers by outlining basic concepts and 
providing illustrations of materials 
through which they may be developed. The use 


ol a 


ways and 


Structured science program depends on 
whether or not teachers use situations in other 
content areas and in daily living to provide con- 
tinuity in developing the important concepts. 

The foreign language program in the ele- 
mentary school has made considerable headway 
in the last decade. It has met with much lay ap- 
proval, partly because of the status factor. This 
needs to be recognized and taken into account 
in our evaluation 

rhe greatest weakness in our elementary school 
foreign language programs is probably the lack 
of a clear purpose. Is it for communication pur- 
poses? Then selection of the language is important 
and should meet either local need or national need 
in the international field. Is it for appreciation of 
another culture? Then quite different content, pro- 
cedures, and goals need to be established. While 
the study of any language may give the basis for 
understanding a culture different from our own, 
efficiency seems to demand that a culture which 
most needs understanding at this time should be 


selected 


Implications of answers to the above questions 


are significant. If communication is the aim, then 


continuity of language instruction is essential. 
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What about mobility of students? of teachers? 
Would all children participate? If not, on what 
basis would they be selected? What does this mean 
for teacher education programs? For new skills 
for teachers in service? The new mechanical aids 
could help, but all studies show these to be simply 
aids, in no way ruling out teacher skill. 

If appreciation is the aim, then a different pro- 
cedure would be more adequate. Diversity rather 
than continuity might be the goal. Could some 
familiarity with the language become a part of 
the study of any people? How would mechanical 
aids fit into such a program? Would teachers need 
more information on the interrelationships of lan- 
guage and culture, the interrelationships and basic 
differences in the languages themselves, and the 
implications for the enrichment of our own lan- 
guage? 

The most crucial question of all is this: Are 
the benefits which come to children from the study 
of a foreign language greater than those which 
might be attained in other ways? Are there better 
ways of spending the child’s time and effort during 
these elementary school years? 

The arts contribute to the processes of ap- 
preciation, and enjoyment, and creativity. How 
clearly does the school distinguish this in its con- 
tent? There is considerable content and skill in 
the field of music, as well as in the other arts. To 
what extent are these areas taught also as bases 
for creativity? 

Graphic art is probably the area in which great- 
est creativity is encouraged. Are children being 
helped to use it as a basis for appreciation and 
communication? The number of small storms 
kicked up today by those who are unable to appre- 
ciate art different from the traditional or to gain 
communication from it certainly indicates a lack 
in the development of these processes. 

Now, what shall we teach in the elementary 
school? Will the content need to be continually 
re-evaluated in terms of the needs of a rapidly 
changing society and in light of continually ex- 
panding and altered knowledge? Will the processes 
become ever more important as skills to be used 
in discovering solutions to current problems of 
living together in this contracting world? We have 
had much experience in teaching content, but how 
well do we know how to teach processes? Or will 
the deliberate teaching of processes alter our 
methods of teaching content? 
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MARSHALL C. JAMESON 


ACH of the Three Little Pigs faced the same 
problem—how to build houses strongly enough 

to confound the wolf. Their need was clear and 
their course of action compelling. Yet only one 
of them developed and employed the skills of how 
to do it cleverly and quickly enough to save the 
day 

Those of us in elementary education—from 
university professors to principals and classroom 
teachers—have our own houses to build, our own 
hows to answer. With ever increasing and more 
complex tools and methods of teaching crying for 
better utilization, the “how shall we teach?” be- 
comes increasingly perplexing. As we strive to use 
ably and ingeniously the veteran hows of teaching, 
we must at the same time study, create, and adopt 
the newer and better plans, techniques, and pro 
cedures for building our educational houses 

The mercurial pace of our changing world 
nudges us to change yesterday’s new for tomor- 
row’s modern before there has been time to test 
adequately (seldom thoroughly) the worth and 
wisdom of yesterday’s once promising ways of 
how to teach it. 


Marshall C. Jameson is Principal, Monteith Scliool, 
Grosse Pointe Woods, Michigan 
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Shall We Teach? 


We raise our heads, bent over attentively for 
months or years in studies and experiments of a 
better how, and breathe a sigh of satisfaction as 
we admire the result. “Ah, this works! This is 
good!” we conclude. Then we glance about us only 
to discover that during this interim new demands 
have evidenced themselves, requiring answers 
different from those we have so recently obtained. 
Thus, our wonderful discovery immediately be- 
comes a piece of antiquity. 

How to keep our eyes down and steady, devel- 
oping the successful hows of teaching for today, 
and up and forward preparing for the future—how 
to do both at the same time is the question. Nor 
can we forget to review the past, studying and 
evaluating where we have been. If we could only 
ask the referee for a “time out” and halt the game 
for a while! This is not allowed, but let us con- 
sider some of the questions and problems common 
to all elementary educators. 


How Shall We Organize? 

How shall we group for instruction? What kind 
of grouping and organization will provide the best 
milieu in which a child can, as E. T. McSwain 
says, “create himself’? 

Our educational beaches are crowded with all 
manner of grouping plans and practices. Each 
incoming tide brings out of the experimental seas 
sull more innovations. Some plans, proclaimed 
and instituted years ago, have been washed back 
to sea. Others, including the strictly graded con- 
cept, have defied the waves and sands of time and 
cling tenaciously to today’s scene. 

Grouping and organizational plans in profusion! 
Close your eyes and point, and you will hit one. 
A good one? A better one? Ah, the best one? 
Harold G. Shane describes 32 distinctly different 
plans of grouping introduced into American ele- 
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mentary schools during the past 100 years.' Inter- 
estingly, some of the newer plans contain features 
of or resemble plans long since in disfavor. Per- 
haps we'once had the good plan and let it get away 
as, a la Diogenes, we continued our search for 
“an honest plan.” 


Grouping Philosophies at War? 


The self-contained classroom philosophy, in 
general, holds that children are served best when 
one teacher has the group unto himself, teaching 
all subjects and areas. This plan has found strong 
support in the last two decades. Now the pendu- 
lum seems to be swinging away from this plan 
to that of specialization or departmentalization 
which maintains that children learn best when 
specialists teach the various subjects. Some vari- 
ations of these two plans are: 


e@ the early grades self-contained, the upper 
grades departmentalized 
all grades self-contained 
all grades self-contained except for music, 
art, and physical education (with arithmetic 


and science added in 


specialists some 
schools ) 

totally departmentalized 

self-contained half day, departmentalized 
half day 

self-contained or departmentalized with cer- 
tain groups segregated, such as the gifted, 
the slow learners, the handicapped. 


These differing plans are “battling it out” in 
some (many?) schools today. Can each philoso- 
phy be correct? Can or should several plans oper- 
ate in a single school? 

If you believe the self-contained philosophy is 
the most promising, how are you dealing with the 
swinging pendulum? 

If you are in accord with total or partial spe- 
cialization and departmentalization, including 
team teaching and other similar patterns of orga- 
nization, what preparation are you making for 
change or for defense of it? 

If your school has always been on a depart- 
mentalized plan, has never been partially or com- 
pletely self-contained, what has been your basis 
for evaluation? 


1. Shane, Harold. “Grouping in the Elementary 
School.” Phi Delta Kappan 41:313-18; April 1960 
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As we search for better ways to group, we will 
watch with interest those schools which are ex- 
perimenting with various plans. But experimenta- 
tion moves along slowly. From five to ten years 
are often required to go around once and then 
to evaluate. We feel we cannot always wait. We 
wonder where to turn. But the need to turn is 
inherent in our profession. We have to grind out 
some answers for ourselves 
like these: 


answers to questions 


e Can a teacher be all things to all children? 
What about the “self-contained” teacher who 
is afraid of science and feels grossly inade- 
quate, but attempts to teach science anyway? 
Or the same kind of teacher who really does 
not understand arithmetic and, by teaching 
it, shortchanges the children? 

Is it better for elementary children to remain 
with one teacher all day, insuring a more 
meaningful continuity of all educational ex- 
periences and receiying much needed guid- 
ance from an adult who knows each child 
well? 

Does gradedness promote learning, and can 
we defend rigid grade-level and timing limi- 
tations? 

Will team teaching give us some desirable 
answers? 

Can one teacher meet the diverse needs of 

a group of children ranging widely in ability, 

stages of advancement, and “grade levels”? 

In the self-contained philosophy, is it de- 

fensible. for example, to restrict to one group 

a teacher who is talented in arithmetic pre- 

sentation? 

Is it desirable to segregate the gifted, the 

slow learners, and the handicapped from 

regular classes? 


Whatever our plan of grouping, can we defend 
it from the point of view of what is known about 
child growth and development? Is research an 
ally? Are you satisfied with your grouping? 


The Use of Teaching Tools 

As typical Americans, if it is new, we educators 
want it! Educational tools, including those referred 
to by some as “gadgetry” and “gimmickology,” 
do have an enormous appeal and many of us are 
defenselessly vulnerable. There is nothing wrong 
with wanting the new, for improvements and new 
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creations in teaching tools certainly warrant our 
attention. But as we consider their acquisition, 
their proven value as aids to teaching and learn- 
ing rather than merely our wish to have them 
should predominate 

What educational tools and aids have served 
us well and should continue in use? When do we 
abandon the old and accept the new? How do we 
(or do we?) evaluate tools of teaching and meas- 
ure their contribution? Have teachers yet learned 
to use to their utmost the array of teaching tools 
we might call “the old standbys”? 

Consider the simplest of tools—the stick of 
chalk. Are we using enough chalk? Someone has 
said, “In a pinch teach; otherwise illustrate.” 
Should we not object to the reduction of chalk- 
board space planned for some of our modern 
buildings? 

What happened to some of the positive values 
of the silent film as we rushed into sound? 

Are we using audio-visual tools to their greatest 
advantage? The remark of one teacher, “I’m 
‘snowed audio-visual 


under’ with equipment! 


Don’t give me any more!” may express the feelings 
of many teachers. Perhaps we have gone too ex- 
tensively, too rapidly, with these tools of teaching 
If this has happened, it would be in order to de- 
clare a moratorium on further purchases while a 
study of better use (or even use at all) of presently 
owned tools is made 

The tape recorder is a marvelous tool, indeed 
List the ways in which your staff utilizes this in- 
strument. Your list may be disturbingly light. The 
potential of the tape recorder is tremendous 
Hardly an area of the curriculum cannot be posi- 
tively affected by its creative use 

The manner in which film and filmstrip pro- 
jectors are used may be questioned and should be 
regularly reviewed. Overuse haunts some situa- 
tions. 

These, then, are some of the teaching tools of 
yesterday and today. There are many more—maps 
and globes, opaque projectors, science equipment, 
public furniture, the 
Are we ready to trade 


address systems, school 
tachistoscope, the library 
them in? 

Then there are the new tools. We cannot simply 
ignore them. How to bring them into the class- 
room and into contributory use demands serious 
attention 

The teaching machine is here. Its use and con- 
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tributions appear promising. We should welcome 
it, not fear it. Actually, we know the teaching 
machine is not new. E. L. Pressy, over 30 years 
ago, developed such a machine, some features of 
which are found in some of today’s “new” crea- 
tions. Why have we ignored the work of Pressy 
and others until now? We might examine the 
reasons for the sudden emergence of teaching ma- 
chines as we consider bringing them into the class- 
room as assistants in how to teach it. 

Educational television, moving rapidly to uni- 
versal acceptance, is quickly losing the label 
“new.” Even so, many questions regarding its use 
remain unsolved. Some answers will come from 
such studies and experiments as those in Hagers- 
town, Maryland, and the emerging Midwest Pro- 
gram on Airborne Television Instruction. Obvi- 
ously, many questions must be answered by 
educators on the home front as we use or refrain 
from using this tool of teaching 


The Textbook—Bible or Reference? 

Elementary educators generally agree, I believe, 
on the following philosophy of textbook use: The 
textbook should be used as a resource and a refer- 
ence, in the main. It is a valuable supplement. It 
should not be the course of study. The teacher is 
urged to refrain from “covering the book” page- 
by-page, chapter-by-chapter, and from indulging 
in textbook worship. We want the textbook to 
be only one of a multitude of resources and helps 
which can be brought to bear on a particular sub- 
ject or problem. At times, the textbook should 
not be used at all, having no timely contribution 
to make. 

Roughly, it seems, this is the role we wish the 
textbook to play. But is this its function in your 


school? As you visit elementary classes, are you 
apt to see the textbook as the “featured player” 
day after day, resting on every desk, opened to 
the same page? 


1 believe teachers want to activate the above 
philosophy, for they have helped develop it and 
know its superiority. Why haven’t they universally 
employed it? Can they? Are there some procedural 
and administrative roadblocks in the way? Can 
only the master teacher use textbooks in the man- 
ner described above in which the book does not 
constitute the main and exclusive activity? 

The answers are not to be found in the back of 
our how-do-we-teach-it “textbook”! 





The Headache of Homework 


Parents and critics in many communities today 
are rushing to their drums, beating out an inces- 
sant and not to be denied request of the elementary 
school for homework or more homework. What 
the schools answer is of considerable importance. 

Before deciding on more homework for ele- 
mentary school children, the question of any 
homework, at least as a steady diet, needs answer- 
ing. But at the top of the list of homework ques- 
tions, demanding the very first answer is this, 
“What is ‘homework’ anyway?” Before parents 
ask for it and the teacher sends it home, we must 
know the nature of the beast. I suspect that the 
views among educators regarding what constitutes 
homework differ as extremely as those of the six 
blind men of Hindustan describing an elephant 
lo test this suspicion, a principal might ask each 
of his teachers to write a definition of homework 
The results could well show a divided and jagged 
front with which that school would not want to 
confront its public. Add to the questionnaire, “If 
elementary pupils should have homework, what 
kind, how much, and which ones should have it? 
and a school staff may well discover a crucial need 
for a meeting of minds on a homework philosophy 

If a school decides that homework is undesir- 


able, how does it sell its decision to demanding 
parents? 


If a school decides that homework will be re- 
quired, what about that sure to exist parent seg- 
ment which disapproves? 

Before launching any kind of homework pro- 
gram, parents and school need to agree on what 
homework is or is to be, and cooperatively develop 
the methods, the ground rules, and the machinery 
for its operation. For example, is Monday night’s 
assignment to lead into Tuesday’s new concept 
development? If so, then there must be a 100 
percent completion by every child at home Mon- 
day night. Will (can?) parents accept their re- 
sponsibility night after night? Or are they apt to 
renege? (“Sorry, but we had to take the children 
with us last night to see old Uncle Charley.” ) 

What is our homework philosophy to be, with 
or without parental pressure or request? 


A Longer School Day and Year? 


“How can | conceivably teach anything more?” 
has been asked for years. Nevertheless, more of 


what needs teaching, accompanied by the tools of 
“how to teach it,” finds its way into the elementary 
school curriculum 

“Add science add foreign language . . . add 
typing add satellite instruction!” What do we 
eliminate? Is the lengthening of school time in- 
evitable? 

We might consider first: Is the content of the 
present curriculum being taught, timewise, as con- 
servatively and effectually as possible under pres- 
ent methods and organizational patterns? Are we 
using pupils’ time and energies, and our own, as 
efficiently as we might? For instance, does fifth- 
grade arithmetic need the 40 minutes daily some 
schools allot to it? Do all fifth-graders need the 
same amount of time and activity in arithmetic to 
learn what is required? In other words, have we 
squeezed the waste water out of our teaching- 
time sponge? 

As we ponder homework and lengthening-of- 
school-time problems, we should remain acutely 
aware of the fact that all aspects of children’s edu- 
cation do not rest exclusively with the school 
Other persons, especially the parents, want to pro- 
vide and foster additional components of child- 
hood education which are not and should not be 
the responsibility of the school. Any additional 
school time must be taken from the home, the 
church, youth organizations, and the like. Are 
you ready to demand more of this precious time 
for the school? 

Consider the children, too, in this scramble for 
their time. Will they eventually have no time for 
themselves? Have the school, home, and commu- 
nity already overorganized our children? 

Much has to be carefully weighed as we search 
for more time to meet the demands of an ever- 
growing curriculum 

“How to do it” plagued the Three Little Pigs 
as they faced the task of building wolf-resistant 
houses. Unwise and improper use of tools and 
materials at hand caused the demise of the first 
two pigs. The successful house of the third little 
pig, impervious to wolfy huffs and puffs, resulted 
from his knowledge and application of how to 
do it. 

Like the Three Little Pigs, we in education 
must build solid houses. And like them, we must 
always be looking for better materials and tech- 
niques—for better hows—to make our educa- 
tional houses strong 
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will teach? 


ROBERT L. NASH 
464° ELL ME everything you know so I can be 
a teacher when I grow up,” said five-year 
old Margene to her teacher aunt, Mary, some 

twenty years ago. History does not reveal that 
Aunt Mary told all, nor that Margene became a 
teacher. In the not too distant past, however, this 
was the understanding of how teachers were pre 
pared—and, unfortunately, it is often the concept 
even today 

With today’s desperate need and tomorrow's 
projected crisis in the teacher preparation scram 
ble, principals and teacher education institutions 
alike are faced with a two-fold challenge. The first 
of these is how new teachers can be better pre- 
pared and helped to work more efficiently; the 
second concerns the whole problem of broader, 
more effective teacher recruitment. These prob- 
lems are intertwined 

Were we not so accustomed today to dealing 
with astronomical figures, the picture of the future 
would be more frightening than it is. It has been 
estimated that in the next decade eight million 


children will be added to our public school enroll- 


Robert L. Nash is Associate Professor of Education 
and Principal, The University School, Northern Illinois 
DeKalb, Illinois 
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ment. Nearly three hundred thousand new teachers 
will be required simply to maintain a 30 to | class- 
room ratio. Yet today, barely enough teachers are 
being prepared each year to replace those leaving 
the profession through retirement, marriage, or 
enticement to more lucrative jobs. This does not 
take into account the replacement of substandard 
teachers, a matter of vital concern in strengthening 
our schools 

A look at the “Significant Sixties” offers a tre- 
mendous challenge to those who will help prepare 
and those who must induct these new teachers 
into our great profession. On how successfully we 
meet this challenge may even depend the future of 
today’s and tomorrow’s world 


The Challenge to Preparation Institutions 

Each of us has a philosophy. Too often, how- 
ever, it is gained pragmatically. Teacher prepara- 
tion institutions must make a planned effort to 
help “teachers in the making” come to grips with 
themselves and the world around them and to un- 
derstand the thinking of the great philosophers of 
the past. Teachers must have a militant belief in 
the supreme importance of individuality and, along 
with it, an understanding of the fine line of con- 
formity. Until and unless they themselves have 
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grasped this concept, teachers cannot help children 
to see it. Our colleges and universities have a re- 
sponsibility for providing an atmosphere in which 
such an understanding can grow and be nurtured. 

We do not necessarily discharge this responsi- 
bility merely by specifying that teacher candidates 
meet the requirements of Philosophy 201 and 202 
Democratic living is learned by living democrat- 
ically; democratic teaching is taught by the same 
process. Since we tend to teach as we have been 
taught, the institutions which are so busy “grind- 
ing out” new teachers must take a long hard look 
at their own academic hothouses. Some authorities 
suggest that not more than one-fourth of our in- 
stitutions for the preparation of teachers could 
stand up under a valid set of criteria as institutions 
which are equipped in philosophy, faculty, facili- 
ties, and curriculum for the professional prepara- 
tion of teachers. The avalanche of students in all 
kinds of colleges for the past ten years has served 
to move those who prepare teachers farther and 
farther away from the realities of today’s public 
school problems. Professorial opportunity to sit 
down and dream about the vast potential of the 
educational future and plan for it from a profes- 
sional point of view has been virtually removed. 

This is not to suggest that there are no prepa- 
ration institutions today working toward the solu- 
tion of this problem. Some are continuously mak- 
ing efforts to integrate theory and practice in a 
meaningful fashion as they prepare students for 
elementary school teaching. But the education 
school of the future will need to go far beyond 
the efforts of these few institutions in preparing 
educators for the last third of the twentieth cen- 
tury. Progress does not lie in merely requiring 
teachers to meet minimum state requirements; 
neither will concern with limiting “professional 
preparation” to some mythical number of hours 
guarantee adequate preparation. Pre-Sputnik pat- 
terns of instruction are inadequate for post-Sput- 
nik instructors. 

Education’s concern over the problem of inte- 
gration is only one indication of our awakening 
to a need for understanding the importance of 
the individual. This concept, together with its 
concomitants of understanding people, religions, 
classes, and mores, must be implanted and nur- 
tured by teacher preparation institutions in the 
minds and reactions of their students, else we may 
yet “win the battle, but lose the war.” 


A Workable “Utopian” Approach 


lomorrow’s education colleges will not do this 
by throwing out the time-honored professional 
courses, be they philosophy or methodology, at 
least where these courses serve demonstrable needs 
of elementary school teachers in the foreseeable 
future. Rather, they will revamp these courses, in- 
tegrating those which lend themselves to integra- 
tion and throwing out instead the time-worn syllabi 
which permit professors to teach the same course 
in the same way, year after year, without regard 
to the needs of each year’s contingent of students 
Of course, there are “eternal verities,” even in the 
field of education. But instructors tend to overlook 
the very principles they teach when they try to 
tailor each student into the same size set of 
trousers with no concern for previous learnings, 
rates of learning, grouping, how learning takes 
place, readiness, and other academic concepts 

An Aristotelian approach, with the college in- 
structor taking thirty prospective teachers through 
from the beginning of their professional prepara- 
tion to the point where they could be certified as 
ready to teach, whenever that might occur, might 
accomplish this task. Such an instructor would 
have to be prepared to help his charges develop 
critical thinking, problem-solving approaches to 
learning, an understanding of children and their 
problems, and the whole sociological concept of 
teaching and community living. At the same time, 
with the help of the subject-matter instructors, he 


would need to assist students in mastering the 


“what” of teaching. Such a preparation program 
is fitted for more than just our bright candidates, 
although as many of these as possible certainly 
should be recruited. 

If this sounds like a Utopian approach to teach- 
er preparation, it may well be. But the college or 
university and its instructors which achieve this 
“Utopia” may well have found the answer to the 
question, “Is teaching an art or a science?” 


The Challenge to the Profession 


If the concept of individual differences is really 
followed, and if prospective teachers are honestly 
willing to work until they become artisans rather 
than merely course finishers, teaching can become 
the profession it should be. This will not be the 
case unless and until the public dignifies the pro- 
fession with proper remuneration, and teachers 
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dignify it in terms of preparation and professional 
insight 

Teachers who place other values above those 
of their profession will never achieve this status 
We shall never get to this stage as long as we 
as a profession, or the public as employers, are 
satisfied with anything less than the best in prepa 
ration, practice, relationships, and community stat 
ure. Elementary school teachers are, or should be, 
the educational experts in their communities. They 
must demand this respect and justify it by then 
preparation and practice and by policing their own 
organizations in the same fashion as do other ex 
pert professions. As long as we accept the sobri 
quet that “anyone can teach in the grade school,” 
just so long will we fall short of the level of pro 
fessionalism we know we should achieve. Our own 
professional organizations are ready and willing to 
support us if we take the initiative. Kansas teach 
ers found this to be true when they took the lead 
‘rship in certification requirements,' and other 
states could do likewise, if teachers would accept 
the challenge 

Given new teachers with the kind of prepara 
tion suggested above, and experienced teachers 
who are dedicated professional people, what could 
we do to make elementary education more mean 
ingful? The question might better be, “What 
heights could we not reach?” 

Teachers who are prepared to teach children 
something, rather than merely contain them for 
six hours daily, can make marked improvements 
over the work done by some of our elementary 
schools today. Greater individualization of instruc 
tion, coupled with more emphasis on educating 
every child to the limit of his capacity, could com 
pletely revolutionalize our future. Teachers pre 
pared in a pattern similar to that suggested earlier 
might even place some premium on the values of 
nonconformity 

In 1951, in his Gottesman lectures, Robert 
Hutchins developed the point that the objective of 
a liberal education must be to give the young the 
habits, ideas, and techniques which they need to 
continue to educate themselves.? Certainly, ele- 
mentary teachers must have this objective for 
themselves and somehow meet the challenge to do 
this with the young people entrusted to their re- 
sponsibility 


If this objective is maintained, 


elementary 
school educators are bound to catch new visions 
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of how to improve the process of reaching it 
These visions will be situational since the prob- 
lems in meeting the objective will vary from school 
to school, community to community, and even 
from child to child. No one “bag of tricks” will 
prove to be the one way to help children prepare 
to educate themselves. The well-prepared, alert, 
adaptable teacher, however, should need only an 
occasional inspirational “shot in the arm” to keep 
himself at the mountain top of curricular ingenuity 

How to do this, and do it judiciously, is a chal- 
lenge to the preparation and ingenuity of tomor- 
row’s teachers. Those who could meet the chal- 
lenge would be our master teachers or consultants, 
while others might well work as supporters of the 
master teachers. Thus the complement of our 
teaching staffs could be augmented, but by those 
with a specific pupil improvement focus instead 
of just that of a teacher or specialist prepared to 
work in a small restricted area 

Qualities of good teachers are more easily rec- 
ognized. In a graduate class where the writer was 
an instructor this past summer, education students 
The antici- 
pated results were the obvious ones, as follows 


were requested to list such qualities 


A high degree of intelligence 

A broad general background 

Expert preparation in the area of work 

A demonstrated ability to get along with 
others 

Ability to motivate others toward desirable 
ends 

Ability to recognize individual differences 
and needs, and a competency to take con- 
structive action to meet these needs and 
differences 

A professional sense of duty and responsi- 
bility toward teaching 


An infectious sense of humor and fair play 


1. Editor’s note: In 1950, the minimum certification 
requirement for beginning teachers in rural elementary 
schools in Kansas was eight semester hours. With the 
leadership of the Kansas State Teachers Association, this 
has been raised to the Bachelor's degree. The KSTA 
has also made a degree requisite for new members in 
the Association. Effective next year, the Kansas Elemen- 
tary School Principals Association will require new mem- 
bers to hold the Master's degree 


2. Hutchins, Robert M. The Conflict in Education in 
a Democratic Society. New York: Harper & Brothers 
1953. 112 p 





e@ Adaptability and willingness to work toward 
professional maturity 
@ Good mental and physical health. 


No particular rank order appeared to persist 
in these listings, nor does the writer propose to 
establish such priorities. However, these ten quali- 
ties certainly would be high on the list of any 
thinking elementary school educator as_ those 
competencies to be inculcated in all prospective 


teachers 


Finding the Teachers We Need 

How may such people be found and induced to 
enter elementary education? The usual rather trite 
suggestions are immediately offered: intriguing 
salaries; improved retirement plans; additional 
fringe benefits; and increased respect for teachers. 

While it cannot be successfully argued that 
these improvements are unimportant in our eco- 
nomic culture, they are not peculiar to the teach- 
ing profession alone. Such rewards would be 
equally attractive in trying to secure more clergy- 
men, city or state professional people, welfare 
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workers, or a host of other important personnel. 
The fallacy of these suggestions alone lies in the 
fact that if they are the only incentive for securing 
educators, our competitors have but to increase 
their offers in order to woo those who are attrac- 
ted by such offers. 

Financial and prestige rewards, while important, 
are not the only inducements. Practicing educators 
must seek out those young people with many if 
not all of the qualities listed above who are willing 
to accept the challenge of helping democracy to 
continue. These young people will be willing to 
work and even sacrifice a bit in order to enjoy 
the pleasure of seeing a certain spark in the eye 
of a child who has just made a new idea a part 
of himself. They will get a great thrill from seeing 
children whom they have started in learning how 
to educate themselves become great leaders in our 
communities. The teachers for whom we must look 
are those with such a zeal for improving our world 
that they can be truly happy in no other work 
except teaching. 

Certainly we should struggle—yes, even mill- 
tantly—for all kinds of financial assistance to 
make it possible for such young people to enter 
and continue in our profession. And we should 
make every reasonable effort to upgrade and fur- 
ther professionalize our calling. But our best 
candidates will still come from the ranks of those 
dedicated to serving the future. 


All Are Responsible 


No better seekers for such candidates can be 


found than classroom teachers. Both by precept 
and example, good teachers will develop good 
teachers. Consciously planned positive programs 
for encouraging outstanding candidates to enter 
the education profession are our best source of 
recruitment. 

Educators in all sorts of positions must accept 
this challenge. When all of us do this, when prepa- 
ration programs properly screen all candidates, 
when schools of education become deeply con- 
cerned about helping future teachers develop every 
bit of their potential, when school administrators 
accept the responsibility for helping all teachers 
to continue to educate themselves, then, and only 
then, will we have an adequate supply of top 
caliber teachers. Such a program must be a coop- 
erative one in which all concerned are willing to 
give their all. 
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How shall we 


for it? 


GLEN ROBINSON 


rf VENTS moved swiftly in the closing years of 
the 1950's to focus national attention on the 
urgent need for greater financial investment in 
education 


The big question is: What will we as 


a nation do about it? Will we act with dispatch 
in making a bold frontal attack on our chronic 
problem of school finance? Or will we move only 
to meet the needs of the moment? 

Ihe panel of distinguished Americans who pre- 
pared the Rockefeller report on education empha- 
sized the importance of our answer: “Perhaps 
the greatest problem facing American education 1s 
the widely held view that all we require are a 
few more teachers, a few more buildings, a little 
more money. Such an approach will be disastrous 
We are moving into the most demanding era in 
our history. An educational system grudgingly and 
tardily patched to meet the needs of the moment 
will be perpetually out of date. We must build 
for the future in education as daringly and aggres- 
sively as we have built other aspects of our na- 
tional life in the past.” ! 

Every major appraisal of our nation’s educa- 
tional program that has been made in recent years 
has pointed to the acute need for increased in- 
vestment in education. The lack of funds is at 
the heart of most of our educational deficiencies. 
A breakthrough to a much higher level of school 
finance is a first step in building daringly for the 
future in education. To make such a breakthrough 
will require a concerted attack on the problem by 
the American people acting at all three levels of 
government—local, state, and national. 


Glen Robinson is Assistant Director, Research Divi- 
sion, National Educatien Association, Washington, D. C 
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Why No Breakthrough? 


The major reason we have not made a break- 
through in the past decade is shown in the follow- 
ing chart. The American people have been making 
only a two-way effort to increase their investment 
in public education. 

In the school year 1959-60, Americans allo- 
cated to public elementary and secondary educa- 
tion $14.3 billion in governmental revenue re- 
ceipts,? and $3.0 billion in nonrevenue receipts.* 
Most of the $3.0 billion was borrowed primarily 
through local school bonds for construction and 
other capital outlay purposes. Thus, the public 
funds collected and borrowed for elementary and 
secondary education in 1959-60 totaled $17.3 bil- 
lion. Although this amount was over two and one- 
half times the $6.4 billion allocated ten years 
earlier, many of our schools are still plagued with 
deficiencies, such as shortages of qualified teach- 
ers, shortages of suitable classrooms, impoverished 
curriculums, and excessively large classes. 

For example, a study by the NEA Research 
Division in November 1959 found that in our 
nation’s 26 largest school districts (500,000 or 
more population), half of all elementary school 
classes were larger than 32.9 pupils. In Chicago, 
the median size of elementary school classes was 
37.4 pupils; in Philadelphia, 36.1 pupils; and in 

1. Rockefeller Brothers Fund. The Pursuit of Excel- 
lence—Education and the Future of America. Panel Re- 
port V of the Special Studies Project. Garden City, N.Y.: 
Doubleday and Company. 1958. p. 33 


Estimate by U.S. Office of Education 


Estimate by the NEA Research Division 
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Cleveland, 35.5 pupils. Also, 70.7 percent of all 


elementary school pupils in these 26 school dis- 
tricts were in classes of 30 or more pupils, 34.5 
percent were in classes of 35 or more pupils, and 
7.1 percent were in classes of 40 or more pupils.’ 
These conditions in the public elementary schools 
of our largest cities are but a single illustration 
of our underinvestment in education 
Disregarding the approximately $3.0 billion in 


4. National Education Association, Research Division 
Class Size in Elementary Schools of Urban School Dis 
tricts 500,000 and Over in Population, November 1959 
Research Memo 1960-18. Washington, D. (¢ the Asso 
ciation, June 1960. 11 p 


5. Note: In 1959-60, 43 percent of the total $674 
million federal appropriations for elementary and second 
ary schools was in connection with the school lunch 
program which is administered by the department of 
Agriculture. Only $381 million was administered by the 
U. S. Office of Education under the Vocational Educa- 
tion, Federally Impacted Area, and National Defense 
Education Acts 
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nonrevenue receipts, much of which was borrowed 
by local school systems, and considering only the 
$14.3 billion in revenue receipts allocated to 
schools in 1959-60, we find that less than $0.7 
billion came from federal tax sources, while $5.8 
billion came from state sources and $7.8 billion 
came from local sources.” In other words, the 
American people are carrying only 4.7 percent of 
their school load through the federal tax structure, 
while they are carrying 40.5 percent of it through 


the state structure, and 54.8 percent through the 
local structure 


The ratios have changed only 
slightly in the past decade. In 1949-50, the ratios 
were 2.9 percent, 39.8 percent, and 57.3 percent, 
respectively. 

Our goal must be not merely maintenance of 
our present educational effort but also its expan- 
sion and upgrading. To do this, we must continue 
to press forward to secure additional revenue for 
schools at local and state levels and at the same 
time bring the share of school support borne by 
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our federal tax structure to a reasonable level 
Such action is required if we are to build daringly 
for the future in education. We should have 
learned this from the experience of the past 


decade 


Can We Afford It? 


Can the economy of our nation afford the 
greatly expanded effort required for us to realize 
the full potential of public elementary and second 
ary education? Immediately the question comes 
back: Can we afford not to? 

The key relationship of education to individual 
self-fulfillment, responsible citizenship in a free 
democratic society, and technological competence 
for world leadership and military security has 
been pointed out by many persons. We have no 
choice but to invest more in education for these 
reasons so basic to our society 

We are impelled, also, to move forward in 
investing more in education because development 
in human resources is fundamental to expanding 
our economy and material abundance. As we tn 
vest more in education, we develop human re- 
sources that further expand our economy. Hence, 
education is at the heart of economic growth 

Increased investment in education also lessens 
inflationary pressures in our economy. Walter W 
Heller, nationally known economist and Chairman 
of the Department of Economics, University of 
Minnesota, stated in testimony before the U. §S 
Senate Subcommittee on Education: “We can 
erect no better advance defense against creeping o1 
grinding inflation than to expand, through educa- 
tion, the productive and creative power of our chil- 
dren.” ' 

After a careful appraisal of our economic po- 
tential, Heller stated emphatically: “The nation 
has ample economic resources to support almost 
any educational effort it may wish to undertake 


In fact, it is safe to say that the limits to our public 


support of education lie less in our pocketbooks 
than in our hearts and minds. This nation has a 
full enough pocketbook to finance any educational 


program it sets its mind to and its heart on.” ‘ 


6. Heller, Walter W. Statement before the Subcom 
mittee on Education of the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. Senate of the United States. Febru 
iryv § 1959 


7. Ibid 
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Obtaining Better Education 


How can we as educators help the American 
people set their hearts and their actions on obtain- 
ing better education? We can do it in three ways: 


@ By helping the public understand what con- 
stitutes good education 

e@ By helping the public understand why good 
education is costly but wise 
By helping the public understand the neces- 
sity for forthright action in building a sound 
financial structure to pay the cost of better 
education. 


What Constitutes Good Education? 


In recent years, much has been said about 
quality in education. On occasion, the term “qual- 
ity education” has been used as though it referred 
to some fixed entity that can be imparted to all 
students hard 


Quality in education, however, is not 


children if teachers just work 
enough 
fixed; it is relative and must be considered in terms 
of individual capacities 

Quality in education increases as the educa- 
tional enterprise helps the individual approach 
the limits of his own capabilities and interests. 
To the extent that our educational system helps 
a greater number of our future citizens do this, 
it becomes more productive 

We must help the public understand that aca- 
demic rigor does not netessarily mean quality 
education for many of our children and youth 
We must help the public value flexibility in edu- 
cation, not rigidity. 


Quality in Education Costs 


Because our nation is striving for quality edu- 
cation for all children, our educational system 
must be flexible enough to meet the rising educa- 
tional needs not only of the majority of children 
but also of the most talented as well as the least 
talented. Such diversification and individualization 
of instruction is expensive, but wise 

Instructional programs designed to help the 
middle group of children—let us say, those be- 
tween the 25th and the 75th percentiles in intelli- 
gence—to acquire the general knowledge and 
skills needed for citizenship in our society is per- 
haps the most inexpensive in terms of cost per 
pupil. 


sometimes denounce as education for mediocrity. 


This “cheap” education is what critics 





\s schools move from education geared to the 
majority and toward individualized instruction, 
either for the talented or the retarded students, 
the per-pupil cost of education increases; how- 
ever, the quality of education also increases. Thus, 
while the diversification and individualization of 
instruction increases the per-pupil cost of educa- 
tion, it also increases educational quality. Experi- 
ence in the growing number of school districts 
providing educational programs for exceptional 
children has given ample proof of the truth of 
the statement 

Variation and flexibility in education will be- 
come increasingly important in the next decade 
For ex- 
S. Department of Labor states that 


because of rapid technological change 
ample, the | 
expectations are: “7.5 million young people enter- 
ing the labor force during the 1960's will not have 
completed high school. And 2.5 million of these 
will not have completed even a grade school edu- 
cation.” * 

Che Department of Labor is concerned because 
school drop-outs have the highest rate of unem 
ployment. In the coming decade, there will be 
relatively less demand for unskilled workers and 
a much greater demand for technically skilled 
workers. Therefore, if our nation is to avoid se- 
vere employment problems, schools must find 
means of helping to prepare many more persons 
of lesser ability for technical and semi-skilled oc- 
cupations than they helped prepare in the last 
decade. This will require a greater dollar invest- 
ment per pupil 

The same is true for what might be termed 
the “psychological” drop-outs. Students who are 
emotionally unadjusted or disinterested in our 
present school programs require special attention 
Consequently, to achieve quality in education for 
these pupils will require greater flexibility and in- 
creased per-pupil investment in education. Simi- 
lar per-pupil increases are required to adapt 
curriculums to meet the need for accelerated pro- 
grams for enterprising and talented students 

So regardless of the direction in which schools 
move, any time they move from teaching students 
at an average pace, the move will be more costly 
in terms of dollars but wise in terms of educa- 
tional investments 


U. S. Department of Labor. Manpower Challenge 
of the 1960s. Washington, D C.: Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 1960. p. 16 
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It should not be inferred from this discussion 
that strenuous efforts should not be made to op- 
timize the per-pupil cost of quality education. In 
many cases, there are both relatively expensive 
and inexpensive methods of achieving the same 
educational results. In the next decade, it will be 
important that ways be sought to optimize in- 
creases In costs as we extend quality education to 
more children. 


Building a Sound Financial Structure 

Since flexibility in school programs is essential 
to quality in education and also to keeping educa- 
tional practice abreast of cultural and technolog- 
ical change, it is important that we build a finan- 
cial structure that will facilitate flexibility. This 
is particularly important as we move into a decade 
when the federal level of American government 
will be required to assist substantially in the sup- 
port of public schools 

If we as educators fail to help the public com- 
prehend the magnitude of the task facing the na- 
tion in increasing its investment in education, it 
is highly probable that the increased federal funds 
will be grudgingly doled out for a myriad of nar- 
row purposes with state and local matching funds 
required for each purpose. The cumulative effect 


of a decade of such fragmented and piecemeal 
dabbling would build rigidity into school pro- 
grams 


As was shown previously, our nation allocated 
in 1959-60 approximately $17.3 billion in revenue 
and borrowed funds for public elementary and 
secondary schools. Only a small fraction of this 
amount came from federal sources. On the as- 
sumption that the pressures of mounting enroll- 
ments and the pressures for quality in school 
programs will double school costs in the decade 
ahead, allocations for schools will exceed $30 bil- 
lion annually by 1970 

What proportion of such increases in costs 
could reasonably be paid through our federal tax- 
gathering machinery? One-sixth? One-fifth? One- 
third? The answer is yet to be shaped. 

One thing is clear, however: Several billions 
of dollars annually will be required from the fed- 
eral level of government if our nation is to make 
a real breakthrough to quality in education. Sub- 
stantial additional sums will also be required from 
the state and local governments. 

A most important leadership task before us 
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as educators is to help the public, members of the 
Congress, and members of state legislatures under- 
stand the possible effects of various methods by 
which additional federal and state funds could be 
channeled to public education. We must help 
them choose methods which do not foster curricu- 
lum rigidity. This is especially important in the 
distribution of federal funds 

The surest way to avoid such rigidity is to pro- 
vide federal funds to the states in substantial 
amounts and for broad educational! purposes, with 
the states given wide discretion and freedom in 
deciding for themselves how these funds shall be 
used. An example is grants made to the states 
to be used for either or both teachers’ salaries 
and school construction. These two broad items 
cover approximately 70 percent of all school ex- 
penditures 

The large-fund, broad-purpose approach to fed- 
eral financial assistance actually enhances the de- 
cision-making power of state and local boards of 


education. Penury too often limits the decisions 


of these boards. Substantial sums for broad pur- 
poses will help boards build school facilities and 
secure quality teachers for enriching their educa- 
tional programs. 

It is conceivable that on occasion there may 
be some national need for the American people, 
through their Congress, to make grants for nar- 
rowly defined educational purposes. However, if 
we first address ourselves to the basic need for 
broad, general support to strengthen the financial 
fabric of our schools, the need for narrow-purpose 
legislation will be greatly obviated. 

Should we fail to make the frontal attack re- 
quired for a breakthrough to a higher level of 
school finance, there will continue to be chronic 
shortages and deficiencies in our schools that will 
erupt during periods of national strain to require 
patching with “emergency” legislation. 

The challenge is: How shall we pay for it? 
The response that we make as a nation will set 
the course of American education either toward 
mediocrity or toward quality. 
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How times 


have changed 


since this youngster had to do 
his homework the hard way! 


Today, things are easier for the student and teacher— 


especially for the English teacher who wisely uses the 
1961 ENJOYING ENGLISH SERIES 
Wolfe et al 


Wide variety of language resources 


) Three distinct teaching parts in Grades 4-8 
) Provision for slow, average, and fast learners 
) 


Handbook or study skills sections in Grades 3-8 


THE L. W. SINGER COMPANY, INC. 


Dept. N22, Syracuse 2, New York 


Gzades 2-8 
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H. GLENN LUDLOW 


F you haven't recently reread Alice in Wonder- 

land, a delightful intellectual experience awaits 

you in the children’s section of any library. It 
is truly an unusual book and one which must be 
sampled by adults to extract the deep and scien- 
tific meanings in which it abounds. The author, 
after all, was a mathematician and one would ex- 
pect him to slip in some hidden logic and matters 
of at least pseudo-scientific import. 

As you recall, Alice was a bright, sensible girl 
who asked straightforward questions and some- 
times received brilliant answers. However, she 
was never quite integrated into Wonderland and 
the Looking-Glass World. She was in that world, 
but not of it. 

All elementary administrators live in the world 
of educational research, but many are not of that 
mysterious universe. Practically all administrators 
have been exposed to courses in methods of re- 
search. Every journal one picks up features one 
or more articles beginning, “Research says.” Edu- 
cational leaders attend countless conferences and 


H. Glenn Ludlow is Director, Bureau of Research and 
Measurement, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 
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conventions, all affording esoteric research sym- 
posia and learned papers. | would maintain that 
the impact of these various research experiences 
is minimal as far as producing any significant effect 
on school practices. Whether one agrees with this 
basic proposition or not, one must admit that it 
takes between 50 and 100 years for an educational 
theory to be translated into common practice. We 
can no longer afford or tolerate such a lag. This 
delay can be shortened if educational leadership 
is More acutely conscious of research findings and 
devotes more energy in stimulating teachers to 
study and act on the basis of scientific evidence. 


A Source of Security 

How can research improve educational leader- 
ship? First of all, a good knowledge of research 
studies, their findings, conclusions, and implica- 


tions, can enhance the elementary school princi- 
pal’s own feeling of security on the job. A firm 
sense of professional security is indeed one of 
the most important human needs. How can the 
knowledge and practice of research make one feel 
more impregnable to attacks by critics, more se- 
cure in his educational philosophy and practices? 
Well, for example, one form of research—action 
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research—is really nothing more than good man- 
agement. Any book on management says that 
when problems confront the administrator, he 


should do the following 


e@ Construct a list of alternative solutions to 
the problem 

e@ Collect relevant data 

@ Analyze these data to determine which of 


the possible solutions is best. 


Isn’t this at the same time good management 
practice and a fair outline of scientific inquiry? 
This process is often very effective in solving 
school problems. It stimulates thought and change 
And it may yield useful knowledge. In short, this 
concept of research is almost identical to good 
school management. Secure in his knowledge and 
techniques for acquiring new knowledge, what 
school administrator cannot be more creative and 
productive in handling the endless flow of prob- 
lem situations so characteristic of modern school 
administration? 


A Vehicle for Effecting Change 
Second, research methodology and techniques 
provide a vehicle and modus operandi for effecting 


intelligent changes in teaching methods, choice of 


learning materials and media, interpersonal rela- 


tions, and a better and more scientific understand- 
ing of youngsters 

Many of us believe that we are on the threshold 
of a new era in education. Some dramatic break- 
throughs are already vaguely visible. Consider the 
new journal, Automated Teaching Bulletin. This 
publication is devoted to basic and applied re- 
search in automated education and training. One 
of the recent articles ' makes the following claims 
for automated teaching machines and their parallel 


papel devices 


@ Quality control of the subject material pre- 
sented 

@ Immediate correction of errors, thereby re- 
moving the possibility of misunderstandings 
that would impede a student’s progress 


1. Corrigan, Robert EF. “Automated Teaching Meth 
ods.” Automated Teaching Bulletin 1:23-29; December 
1959. This magazine is published quarterly by the Rheem 
Califone Corporation, 1020 North La Brea Avenue, Hol- 
lywood 38, California 

2. Sarason, S. B., and others. Anxiety in Elementary 
School Children. New York: John Wiley & Sons. 1960 
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Pacing of material consistent with an indi- 
vidual’s learning capabilities 

A significant bonus in time for the teacher 
which can be applied to individual instruc- 
tion and direction, the true professional role 
of the teacher. 


Educational Utopia? Perhaps. Educational 
leadership must carefully weigh these claims versus 
carefully controlled experimental results. 

Another very exciting possibility is the Midwest 
Program on Airborne Television Instruction. The 
two main goals of this program are an increase in 
educational quality and in economic efficiency 
rhis experiment has obvious important implica- 
tions for American education. Can any able ad- 
ministrator afford not to read and understand the 
body of research expected to emerge beginning in 
February 1961? Can any elementary principal 
shirk his obligation of keeping his teaching staff 
well informed on the findings and conclusions and 
helping them to identify clearly the “propaganda” 
element, if any, in this seven million dollar ven- 
ture? These are but two examples of some most 
challenging programs which remain to be tested 
and tried before any widespread adoption in class- 
rooms 

A less spectacular but equally significant ex- 
ample of the value of research can be found in a 
recently published study entitled, Anxiety in Ele- 
mentary School Children.* This book, representing 
six years of research, focuses on two groups of 
children: Those who react in an anxious manner 
and those who react nonanxiously to testing and 
similar situations. The studies contained in this 
volume shed important light on the theory of per- 
sonality appraisal. Here follows an abbreviated 
summary of some of the major findings: 


@ Test anxiety is by no means an infrequent 
occurance among elementary school chil- 
dren. Further, the level of anxiety tends to 
increase with grade. 

The higher the test anxiety, the lower are 
the scores on conventional intelligence tests. 
When the problem-solving situation partially 
satisfies pupils’ needs for direction and de- 
pendence, there is little difference in the per- 
formance of high- and low-anxious children. 
In fact, high-anxious children tend to do 
better than low-anxious children. 

The author’s findings cast doubt on the as- 
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sumption that test anxiety is affected by so- 
cial class. Test anxiety seems to occur with 
equal frequency in different social classes. 


@ Sex differences are significant in anxiety. 


It would be patronizing for me to point out the 
many implications for elementary classroom prob- 
lem-solving and testing situations. Surely, this is 
timely and significant research, coming as it does 
when one of our central issues is the identification 
of talented youngsters and of children in whom 
there is a discrepancy between actual and potential 
performance 


A Basis for Decisions 


Third, the results of investigations furnish val 
uable data for decision-making on the part of 
principals and their teaching staffs. Although this 
value is not unrelated to the one just presented, 
it merits separate consideration. Two illustrations 
will suffice to show how research can help maxi- 
mize the likelihood of reaching the best solutions 
to far-reaching educational problems 

Let us consider the much discussed question of 
ability grouping. Various plans for grouping 
youngsters have been tried and, in general, found 
to be without great merit in producing significant 
differences in such learning areas as arithmetic 
and reading. These individual differences in sub- 
ject matter are, according to Willard Olson, almost 
as stubborn to planned change as are height and 
weight. Olson says further: “As the body of fact 
on individual differences grows, there has been a 
change in practice, from denial of the existence 
of such differences, to toleration of them as a 
nuisance that must be lived with, to active culti- 
vation of them as a precious asset with the goal 
of growth for all.” 

\s is the case with some research, findings in 
different investigations are contradictory and con- 
fusing. Harold Shane has summarized some 32 
different plans for homogeneous grouping.* Each 
one of these has at least a group of strong advo- 
cates. If the results on ability grouping and place- 


ment are so diverse, how can this pertinent body 


3. Olson, Willard ¢ 
dividual.” Phi Del 


‘Reaching and Teaching the In 
Kappan 41: 393; June 1960 


4. Shane, Harold G. “Grouping in the Elementary 
Schoo Phi Delta Kappan 41 313-19; April 1960 


Shane, Harold G. “We Can Be Proud of the Facts.” 
he Nation's Schools 60: 44-47: September 1957 


of research help schoolmen make good decisions 
and choices? The answer is, | believe, that it is just 
as crucial to know that there is no one best plan 
or method as it is to find out that there is one best 
approach. This body of research evidence will 
prevent one from making wrong decisions from 
which it may be difficult to retreat 

The second example has to do with evidence 
refuting the critics’ claims that American schools 
are cheating children out of a good education 
In his article, “We Can Be Proud of the Facts,” 
Shane cites several good studies which, by means 
of test scores, actually demonstrate the superiority 
of today’s elementary school age children in the 
three R’s. When important curricular or instruc- 
tional changes are proposed by school board mem- 
bers or school patrons, it is most helpful to have 
such evidence at hand. Again, sound decisions 
are more likely to be reached by reference to ex 
perimental evidence 


Three Roles for the Principal 


We have tried to emphasize the great impor- 
tance of research for creative school leadership 
It is only through research that knowledge is en- 
larged and an adequate basis for improved educa- 
tional practices found. The elementary school 
principal has three major roles to play in the Alice 
in Wonderland-like arena of research. He must be 
an enthusiastic and critical consumer of research 
Second, he should be a good communicator of 
Often he will be the sole 


rather 


appropriate research 


mediator between formidable research 
studies on the one hand, and his busy and over- 
worked teachers on the other. Third, it is not un- 
realistic to expect that the principal himself will 
occasionally be a producer of research or certainly 
a Stimulator for teachers who are interested and 
capable of conducting little on-the-job research 
studies. In this respect, many of us are convinced 
that it is better to be relatively naive in research 
and productive than to be highly sophisticated, 


hypercritical, and sterile. One only finds a path 


through the research jungle by taking his trusty 


machete and beginning the hacking-away process. 

By active involvement in the universe of educa- 
tional research, school administrators are able to 
increase their professional security, are better 
prepared to make sensible changes in educational 
practices, and enhance the probability of reaching 
the best decisions on controversial issues. 
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AT QUOTIENT? 


EDWIN J. SWINEFORD 


O YO 
traditional concepts of school administration, 
or is the administrative trend (A-T) of your 
school toward a modern concept of school admin- 


administer the school according to 


istration? The influence of the principal on the 
school is well known. “So goes the principal, so 
goes the school,” is an old saying coined long 
before the supporting related research ot Chandler 
and others was reported 

Modern conceptions of school administration 
are based on research findings from the several 
fields of psychology, sociology, and educational 
administration. These modern trends in school ad- 
ministration represent part of a continuum in a 
series of steps that progressively close the gap be- 
tween the school’s goals and what actually comes 
to life in the school as a result of the way it is 
“principaled.” 

What is the A-T (Administrative Frend) quo- 
tient of your school? This article facetiously poses 
the question and then, following the trend of pop- 
ular magazines, presents a rating sheet for your 


Edwin J. Swineford is Assistant Professor of Education, 
University of California, Santa Barbara 
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use. The broad areas of administration have been 
subdivided into five major elements—planning, 
organizing, directing, coordinating, and control- 
ling. Under each of these areas are listed state- 
ments of modern trends in school administration. 
Read each statement and indicate in the space pro- 
vided the extent to which you think you are mov- 
ing in the direction described. 


Trends in School Administration 


LOW HIGH 
| : 4 5 


Planning 
From piecemeal planning to long-range plan- 
ning 
From formulated objectives to formulating ob- 
jectiv es 
From narrow goals to new and higher goals 
From course of study enforcement to curricu- 
lum development 
From guesswork to research 
From a 6 hour, 180 day plan to an extended 
day and full-year plan 





Organizing 


From line and staff organization to “purpose” 
organization 

From thinking of just a school plant to provid- 
ing an instructional environment 

From “my” school to a community school 
From emphasis on administrative details to 
concern for instruction 

From adjusting students to the school to ad- 
justing the school to the needs of the students 
and society 

From providing an identity of educational dict 
to providing for equality of educational oppor- 
tunity 


Directing 


From shopkeeper to professional leader 
From use of legal authority to use of moral au 
thority 

From follower to trail-blazer 

From a demagogue to a democrat 


From personal effort to group process 








RAINBOW RHYTHM 
RECORDS 


Composed, Arranged and Recorded by 
NORA BELLE EMERSON 
THOS. E. McCDONOUGH, SR 


Creative Activities 
for Kindergarten 
Primary Grades 

Exceptional Children 


ANIMAL IMITATIONS 
ELEMENTARY SKILLS 
FOLK GAMES 

MIIME TICS 

RHYTHM STORIES 
SONGS 


! , cit Rece 


Send for cataloguc 


RAINBOW RHYTHMS 


P.O. Box 608, Emory University, Atlanta 22, Georgia 


Over 100 








From punishment of students to diagnosis and 
remedial treatment 

From “principal” to applier of principles 
From one-man administration to delegation of 
authority and responsibility 


Coordinating 


From driver to coordinator 

From regulator to integrator 

From routine office administration to supervi 
sion of instruction 

From cataclysm to catalyst 

From “principal’s office” to “service center” of 
the school 

From an ivory tower to a watch tower 

From an exclusive to an inclusive school 
From individual isolation to association with 
administrators in other fields 

From achieving “my goals” to cooperative ac 


tivity for achieving group goals 


Controlling 


From an authority to a learner 

From a talker to a listener 

From rating teachers to evaluating the instruc 
tional program 

From teacher training to encouraging teacher 
growth 

From hiring teachers to selecting teacher per 
sonnel 

From fear of criticism to systematic peer and 
self-evaluation 

From opportunistic empire-building to seeking 
opportunity for growth 

From a conception of administration as an end 
in itself to a conception of administration as a 
means to an end 


TOTAL SCORE 


Interpretation of scores: 
Below 50 


Low A-T Quotient 
Some movement in the right direc- 
tion 


50-75 Fair A-T Quotient 


Some promising high spots emerging 


75-100 Good A-T Quotient 


Definite movement in many areas 
High A-T Quotient 

Extensive movement in the direction 
of modern administrative trends. 
You really have a forward look! 
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HENRY M. HALSTED Ill 


HE IMPORTANCE of the elementary school 
has not received adequate recognition in the 
current debate on American education. This 1s 
the view of the Educational Policies Commission 
In making policies for elementary schools, states 
the Commission, the unique role of this level of 
education needs to be understood. This view ap- 
pears in the newest Commission publication, en- 
titled Contemporary Issues in Elementary Educa 
ton 

he EPC report warns that pressures to change 
the elementary school may overlook the realities 
of learning of young children. The realities as 
identified by the Commission will be the theme of 
the 1961 Annual Meeting of the Department of 
Elementary School Principals. DESP is producing 
a filmstrip and discussion guide based on the re- 
port for use by DESP members when they con 
vene in Atlantic City, March 18-22, to deal with 


issues facing today’s elementary schools 


Ten Issues Aired 


Should the elementary school accede to pres- 
sures which would make it “an imitation of a high 
school”? Should it introduce some of the tradi- 
tional subjects earlier, increase its use of special- 
ized teachers, teach foreign languages, or depart- 
mentalize? These and other issues are treated in 
the Commission document and are on the agenda 
for today’s decision makers. The EPC report is 
a stimulus to careful thinking on the issues and 
serves aS a potential guide and tool for policy 
makers, both on school boards and in school 


offices. Principals, teachers, and parent groups will 


find it a useful basis for discussion of today’s 


school issues. 


What is EPC? 


The Educational Policies Commission which 
produced the report is a unique group in American 


Henry M. Halsted III is Project Secretary, Educational 
Policies Commission, NEA-AASA, Washington, D. C 
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education. Sponsored by the National Education 
Association and the American Association of 
School Administrators, it is an independent delib- 
erative body charged with identifying significant 
issues facing American education, studying them, 
and making recommendations concerning them. 
The Commission operates under uniquely favor- 
able circumstances for proposing policy. It is able 
to reflect and ponder the important questions with- 
out the pressure of deadlines or the clamor of 
It has the staff to do the time- 
consuming work of fact finding and checking and 


special interests 


document drafting. It is composed of persons with 
a richness of experience and a variety of back- 
grounds in education. And finally, it is made up 
of respected educational leaders. Its chairman is 
Benjamin C. Willis, General Superintendent of 
Schools in Chicago; vice chairman is John H. 
Fischer, Dean of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Also among the 20 members who authored 
the recent report on elementary education is Paul 
Van Ness, the representative of the Department 
of Elementary School Principals, NEA, on the 
Commission. 

The report is evidence of the Commission’s 
recognition of the importance of issues in elemen- 
tary education at a time when national attention 
has been focused on other levels. The report em- 
phasizes that changes in the elementary school 
are “likely to bear greater consequences for the 
lives of pupils than equivalent changes at other 
levels,” for at this level “the school can make a 
larger difference” than at any later time in the 
child’s experience. 

This carefully reasoned report is certain to 
stimulate new and wiser thinking about the ele- 
mentary school in a time of accelerating pressure 
for change. The elementary school “must strive 
incessantly . . . to improve its effectiveness,” states 
the Commission. “In changing, however, it must 
pay due regard to the role which it alone can play, 
and to the growing body of knowledge about chil- 
dren and about learning.” 





Paperbacks come of age—for every age! 


READERS’ CHOICE 
The Budget Book Service 


For all readers, ages 8 to 18, 


500 outstanding paperbound books . 


Approved for school use . . . 


Continuously available—at discount— 


From one convenient, reliable source. 


Thousands use the Readers’ Choice annotated book list to 
supplement school library collections—to stimulate wider 
leisure reading with bright, appealing paperbacks—to order 
class sets of classics, reference books, required reading— 
all at low cost. Send for your free copy now. No obligation, 


of course 


OLD 
YELLER 


4 CLUB PLANS TO SPARK STUDENT READING! 


Used by more than 78,000 librarians and teachers. 


Originals and Reprints 
of 
Outstanding Juveniles 


ARROW 
BOOK CLUB 


grade Ss 4, 5. 6 


An abundance of good books 
for middile-grade readers, 
chosen by educators and li- 
brarians, priced at 25¢ and 
35¢ each 


Five times each year Arrow 
offers a varied selection of 
18 colorful paperbounds, at- 
tractively designed with 
large type, ample illustra- 
tions, easy-to-read formats 
Pian includes free dividend 
books, professional annota- 
tions on each book's ability 
and interest level 


Wide Variety 
of 


Teen-age Reading 


Each year 
million teen-agers 
more books, 

discover that reading 


TEEN AGE 


BOOK CLUB 
grades 7, 8, 9, 10 


is fun . 
Age Book Club. 


more than one 
read 


better books 


through the Teen 


TAB offers mature books for 


voracious 


readers and en- 


ticing choices for those re- 


luctant to read 


in all, 


196 titles each year, at 25¢ 
and 35¢, chosen by reading 
specialists for youth appeal 


and 


literary merit 


Free 


dividends, helpful materials 


Solid Reading Fare 
for 
Young Adults 


CAMPUS 


BOOK CLUB 
grades 10, 11, 12 


For senior high students— 
the reading favorites of 
young people, timeless 
classics and timely best- 
sellers from all major pub- 
lishers of paperbacks! 


Campus provides significant 

books to challenge college- 

bound students, enjoyable 

leisure reading for all young 

adults. Six offers per year 

18 selections in each offer 
most books cost 50¢ or 


less . dividend plan 
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Scholastic Book Services, 33 W. 42 St., New York 36. N.Y. 


Please send complete information on the paperback 
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Mail Coupon 
for FREE Materials! 


New, Convenient Source 
of 
Science Paperbacks 


SCIENCE WORLD 
BOOK CLUB 


grades 7 through 12 


A feature of Science World 
magazine (junior and senior 
editions), this unique Club 
will offer selected lists of 
paperback books, covering 
a broad range of science 
subjects and grade levels 
all available from one de- 
pendable source 


Six times during the school 
year, Science World Book 
Club offers an abundance of 
good books to meet the ever- 
increasing demand for inex- 
pensive science materials in 
the schools 





Annual Meeting 
NEWS 


HIS YEAR, the DESP Annual Meeting will be held in Atlantic City, New Jersey—in the 

hotels along the famous boardwalk and in the world’s largest convention hall. The meet- 

ing, scheduled for March 18-22, is expected to draw a record attendance. Within 300 miles 
of Atlantic City is the largest concentration of elementary school principals in the country 

approximately 8,000. Don’t be left out. Mark the dates on your calendar and register 
today 

The program promises to be outstanding. Contemporary Issues in Elementary Education, 
the title of a recent publication of the Educational Policies Commission, NEA-AASA, will 

the convention theme. The EPC booklet describes the unique importance of the elemen- 
tary school and sets forth certain fundamental realities of learning at the elementary level 
A special convention issue of the publication will be available for all participants at the 
time of registration in Atlantic City. 

Conference activities will focus on three major topics treated in the booklet: realities of 
society, realities of learning, and realities of practice. Each area will be explored in a variety 
of ways—through general sessions, small assemblies, discussion groups, demonstrations, and 
a specially prepared filmstrip which will be presented at the second general session 

One innovation will be a series of demonstrations (realities of practice ) of unusual instruc- 
tional techniques in the elementary school. Some of these demonstrations are expected to 
feature teaching machines, instructional television, and team teaching 

Another highlight of the program will be the Principal-to-Superintendent assemblies on 
Monday evening. Elementary school principals, serving as interviewers, will question super- 
intendents about the principal’s responsibilities, about good staff relationships, and about ef- 
fective classroom practices. Styled after the CBS Person-to-Person program made famous by 
Edward R. Murrow, these sessions should help to identify the characteristics of a good ele- 
mentary school principal 

Other activities include a reception, banquet, dance, sightseeing, commercial exhibit of 
school materials, and a number of education consultant centers where principals may seek 
help with individual problems 


Register for the Annual Meeting today. Pre-conference registration forms were mailed to 


all DESP members in November. Pre-conference registration by mail saves you time at the 
registration desk and costs less. 


Se SF oO ANNUAL MEETING °* March 18-22. 1961 
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Speakers 


Speakers who have accepted invitations to address the convention thus far include: Paul 
G. Hoffman, Managing Director, United Nations Special Fund, New York, New York, who 
will deliver the keynote address at the first general session; Lucile Lindberg, Professor of 
Education, Queens College, Flushing, New York, who will appear at the final general session; 
and Frank P. Graham, United Nations Representative for India and Pakistan, who will speak 
at the closing dinner meeting on Wednesday evening. 

Che following persons have accepted invitations to speak at the small assemblies: 


On the Realities of Our Society—Monday, March 20, 9:30 a.m.: Floyd A. Bond, Di- 
rector, Business Education Division, Committee for Economic Development, New York, 
New York; Ernest Griffith, Dean, School of International Service, American University, 
Washington, D. C.; Dan Lacy, Managing Editor, American Book Publishers Council, New 
York, New York; and Raymond W. Mack, Chairman, Department of Sociology, North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois. 


On the Realities of Learning—Tuesday, March 21, 9:30 a.m.: Jacob C. Getsells, Cen- 
ter for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences, Stanford, California; Goodwin Wat- 


son, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, New 
York 


Small Assemblies 


[wo sets of small assemblies have been planned. These programs will develop contempo- 
rary issues in elementary education from a variety of viewpoints, with emphasis on the Reali- 
ties of Our Society and the Realities of Learning. Each will feature a speaker who will discuss 
significant trends in his area of interest and an analyst who will raise questions about their 
educational implications. Participants may attend one assembly in each set. You should indicate 
your preferences for these programs on the advance registration forms which you have al- 
ready received. 


Realities of Our Society Realities of Learning 


Assembly A Point of View of a Sociologist Assembly A Point of View of a Psychologist 


Assembly B Point of View of an Economist Assembly B Point of View of an Anthropologist 


Assembly C Point of View of a Political Scientist Assembly C Point of View of a Physician (Learning 
and Physical Health) 


Assembly B Point of View of a Psychologist (Mental 
Assembly E Point of View of a Scientist Health) 


Assembly D Point of View of a Historian 


Realities of Practice 


['welve to fifteen live demonstrations of current school practices will be held simultane- 
ously at 5:00 p.m., Tuesday, March 21. These demonstrations or Realities of Practice will 
reflect some unusual instructional techniques in the elementary school. Among them will 
be demonstrations of team teaching and of the use of television and the teaching machine. 
Each program will be conducted by a person who has found the practice significant in his 
particular situation. 


Pre-Conference Meetings 


Special meetings will be held on March 18 for the following groups: large city associa- 
tions of elementary school principals; state presidents and state representatives; and editors 
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of state newsletters. Those who will participate in these special conferences will receive in- 
formation as to time, place, and program 


Discussion Groups 


On Monday and Tuesday afternoons from 1:30-4:00, all participants will work in circles 
of ten persons each to discuss the morning lectures and their implications for elementary 
education. On Monday, the discussion will revolve around the Realities of Our Society; on 
Tuesday, the discussion will be based on the Realities of Learning. A discussion guide based 
on the booklet Contemporary Issues in Elementary Education will be available for all par- 


ticipants. Assignments to discussion groups will be made at the time of registration. 


Education Consultant Centers 


An important feature of the Annual Meeting again this year will be a series of resource 
centers on specific problems in elementary education and administration. Each center will be 
staffed by a team of consultants well versed in their particular area and will include a dis- 


play of materials. Participants are invited to visit any or all of the consultant centers to dis- 


cuss their problems or get information. The following centers have been planned: 
Elementary School Libraries Foreign Languages in the Elementary School 
Science in the Elementary School Professional Association Activities 
The Gifted Child School Health Programs 
Audio-Visual Materials School Lunch Programs 
Grouping Outdoor Education 


Exhibits 


Exhibits will be housed on the boardwalk level of Convention Hall, easily accessible from 
the out-of-doors and from the meeting rooms. In each booth, a competent staff will be ready 
to answer your questions and discuss with you the materials they have on display. The ex- 
hibits will open Saturday afternoon, March 18, at 3:00 p.m 
shown on the schedule on the following page. 


, and will be open at the times 


Pre-Conference Registration 


Advance registration forms were mailed to all DESP members for 1960-61 earlier in the 
fall. Register for the conference on the white insert and mail it to DESP headquarters as soon 
as possible. Please answer all questions on both sides of this form. Mail the hotel reservation 
blank to the DESP Housing Bureau, 16 Central Pier, Atlantic City, New Jersey. Register 
early if you possibly can. Those who wait to register in Atlantic City pay more. Pre-confer- 
ence registration by mail at $6.00 (open only to members) will be accepted through Febru- 
ary 22, 1961. Registration in Atlantic City, March 18-22, is $7.00 for members and $10.00 


for non-members. The registration desk will open at 3:00 p.m., Saturday, March 18, in Con- 
vention Hall 


Resolutions 


The Resolutions Committee is scheduled to report to the conference at the business meet- 
ing on March 22. Any suggestions you may have for possible resolutions prior to the meeting 
should be sent to Chairman, DESP Resolutions Committee, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Your suggestions should be received not later than February 1 to al- 
low time for them to be considered by the Commsittee in advance of the Annual Meeting. 
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March 19 __ 
SUNDAY 


March 20 


MONDAY 


TENTATIVE SCHEDULE - DESP ANNUAL MEETING 


afternoon 





SATURDAY, Merch 18 3:00-6:00 Registration and Exhibits Open 


Education Consultant Centers Open 


9:00 a.m. Registration opens; 12:00 Noon Exhibits Open 


10:00-3:00 
Education Consultant 
Centers 


9:30 
Small Assemblies 
Realities of Our Society 
11:30-1:30 
Education Consultant 
Centers 


9:30-11:00 
Small Assemblies 
Realities of Learning 
11:00-1:30 


3:00 FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
3:00-5:00 Exhibits Close 
5:00-6:00 Exhibits Re-open 


9:00-5:00—Registration and Exhibits Open 
1:30-4:00 
Discussion Groups 


4:00-5:00 
Social Hour—State Groups 


9:00-4:30—Registration and Exhibits Open 


1:30-4:00 
Discussion Groups 
5:00 


8:00 
SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


8:30-9:30 
INTERVIEWS 
PRINCIPAL-SUPERINTENDENT 


9:00 
Social Activities 


TUESDAY 


Realities of Practice 
Demonstrations 


a March 21 


Education Consultant Centers 


9:00-3:00 Registration Opens 
8:00-9:30 
Breakfast Programs— 
State Groups 
10:00 
BUSINESS MEETING 


7:00 BANQUET 


2:30 FINAL GENERAL SESSION Conference Adjourns 


March 22 





| WEDNESDAY 


| 
r 








Notes: Conference registration and exhibits will be held in Convention Hall 
3:00-6:00 p.m.; Sunday, March 19, Registration—9:00-5:00 p.m., 
p.m.; Monday, March 20, 9:00-5:00 p.m.; 
tration Only—9:00-3:00 p.m 


Hours—Soturday, March 18, 
Exhibits—12:00-3:00 p.m. and 5:00-6:00 
Tuesday, March 21, 9:00-4:30 p.m.; Wednesday, March 30, Regis- 


For Your Information 


e The Ambassador Hotel has been designated as conference headquarters with the Dennis, 


Ritz-Carlton, and Traymore Hotels as cooperating headquarters. A map showing the lo- 
cation of the various hotels to be used during the conference and of Convention Hall 
was included with the advance registration forms already mailed. 

Registration, exhibits, and all major daytime activities (see schedule) will be held in Con- 
vention Hall. Information desks will be set up in the lobby of each headquarters hotel 
Che Press Office and Headquarters Office will be located in Convention Hall and will 
open at 3:00 p.m., Saturday, March 18. These offices will remain open simultaneously 
with other conference activities 

General sessions will be held in the Ballroom of Convention Hall on the second floor. 
Evening activities on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday will be in the hotels 

Banquet tickets at $6.00 each may be purchased when you pre-register. The banquet 
will be held in the Ambassador Hotel at 7:00 p.m. on Wednesday, March 22. Tickets 
purchased in advance may be called for at the registration desk in Convention Hall. 
Wednesday morning has been left open for state associations to hold breakfasts. State 


r 


presidents have been notified about making arrangements. 


A daily news bulletin will be published to keep you posted on conference activities and 


last-minute developments. We invite all participants to act as reporters and inform the 


publicity office or registration desk of general items of interest 
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For President-Elect 


MARION CRANMORE 


LOIS W. TAYLOR 


MARION CRANMORE—B.A. 1938, University of Michigan; M.A 
1941, Teachers College, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1957, Uni- 
versity of Michigan 

DESP activities: Member, Planning Committee, 1955-57; Michi- 
gan state representative, 1958-60; member of summer workshop 
staff, 1959; convention discussion group leader, coordinator, 1953- 
59; DESP representative to National Workshop on Equipment and 
Supplies for Athletics, Physical Education, and Recreation, 1960 
member-at-large, DESP Executive Committee since June 1960 

Other professional activities: Member, NEA, MEA, Michigan 
DESP, Pi Lambda Theta, Phi Kappa Phi. President, Michigan 
DESP, 1954-56; member, Michigan Educational Policies Commis- 
sion, 1954-56; member, Michigan Committee on School Holding 
Power, 1959-60; chairman, Conference Planning Committee, Michi- 
gan ASCD, 1960; member, NEA Committee on The Project on the 
Instructional Program of the Public Schools: lecturer, University 
of Michigan, 1959 

Professional positions: Elementary teacher, Dearborn, Michigan, 
1938, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1939-43, principal, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, since 1944; currently principal, Burns Park School, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan 


LOIS W. TAYLOR—B.A. 1935, University of Miami; M.Ed. 1948, 
University of Miami 


DESP. activities: Member-at-large, 1957-60 and vice-president, 
1960-61, DESP Executive Committee; member, Resolutions Com- 
mittee, 1959; convention discussion group leader, 1957; assistant 
general coordinator of discussion groups, 1960 convention; seminar 
leader, DESP 18th annual summer workshop, University of Hawaii, 
1960 

Other professional activities: Life member, National Education 
Association and Florida Congress of Parents and Teachers. Member, 
Florida DESP, Florida Education Association, Dade County Ad- 
ministrators Association, Dade County Elementary Principals Club 
Secretary, 1953, first vice-chairman, 1956, and chairman, 1957, 
Florida DESP; president, Dade County Association for Childhood 
Education International, 1942; member, Florida Education Associa- 
tion Program-Action Committee, 1957; discussion group leader, 
Southeastern Conference of Elementary School Principals, 1954, 
1956. Who's Who of American Women, 1948 

Professional positions: Elementary teacher, Miami, Florida, 1935- 
48; principal, Miami, Florida, 1948-59; currently supervising prin- 
cipal elementary zone, Dade County Schools, Miami, Florida 
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For Vice-President 


ORVILLE B. AFTRETH—B.S. 1936. M.A. 1947, Ph.D. 1953. Univer- 


sity of Minnesota 


DESP activities: Group recorder, Minneapolis regional conference 
on preparation tor the principalship, 1957: convention discussion 
group leader, coordinator, 1957-6 DESP representative to the 
National Science Teachers Association's Research Committee on 
Improving the Teaching of Science in the Elementary Schools, 1960 

Other professional activitie Member, NEA, Minnesota Educa- 
tion Association Minnesota Elementary Principals Association, 
Minneapolis Elementary Principals Association, Minneapolis Edu- 
cation Association, Minnesota ASCD, Phi Delta Kappa President, 
Minneapolis Elementary Principals Association, 1957; president, 
Minnesota DESP, 1958-60: member, Governor's Advisory Commit- 


tee on Physical Fitness, 1958-60: member, Governor's Task Force 
To Evaluate Minnesota State Colleges, 1959. University summer - 
session instructor 
Profess nal posittor Teacher A'varado, Minnesota 1936-37, 
Rol bineds le. Minnesota. 1937-46: guidance counselor, 1946-48, 
principal, 1946-52, Robbinsdale, Minnesota: principal, Minneapolis, 


Minnesota, since 1952; currently principal of Sidney Pratt and Mot- 
ley Elementary Schools, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


ORVILLE B. AFTRETH 


LAWSON J. BROWN—B.S. 1947, University of Alabama; M.A. 1950, 


University of Alabama 


DESP activities: Member, Yearbook Advisory Committee, 1956- 
59; convention discussion group chairman, leader, 1955, 1958, 1960 
Alabama state representative since 1959 
Other professional activities: Member, National Education Asso- 
ciation, Alabama Education Association, Alabama Department of a 
Elementary School Principals, Tuscaloosa City Teachers Associa- on a « 
tion, Phi Delta Kappa, Kappa Delta Pi. President, Alabama DESP, 
1954-57; chairman, Alabama DESP Summer Conference Commit- 
tee, 1953; editor, Alabama DESP newsletter, 1954-57; member,  . 
Alabama Education Association Legislative Committee, 1956-57 
group leader, Alabama Education Association Leadership Work- 
shop, 1956 and 1958; consultant, Southeastern Conference of Ele- 


mentary School Principals, 1955; chairman, Tuscaloosa City Schools 
In-Service Program, 1951-53; president, Tuscaloosa City Teachers 
Association, 1957-58; member, White House Conference on Edu- 
cation, 1955 

Projessional positions: Elementary teacher, Tuscaloosa, Alabama, 


1947-51; principal, Tuscaloosa, Alabama, since 1952; currently 
principal, Verner Elementary School, Tuscaloosa, Alabama LAWSON J. BROWN 
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For Member-at- Large (two to be elected) 


HELEN L. FERSLEV 


HARRY HAYNES 


HELEN L. FERSLEV—-B.S. 1945, Wisconsin State College, Oshkosh 
M.A. 1955, Northwestern University 


DESP activities: Convention discussion group leader, 1954; con 
vention discussion group consultant, 1956; member, Resolutions 
Committee, 1960 

Other professional activities: Member, National Education Asso 
ciation, Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development 
Wisconsin Education Association, Wisconsin Elementary School 
Principals Association, Delta Kappa Gamma, Pi Lambda Theta 
Member, Research Committee of the Wisconsin Education Associa- 
tion, 1958-59; secretary, 1955-57, second vice-president, 1957-58 
president-elect, 1958-59, president, 1959-60, presently first vice 
president, Wisconsin Elementary School Principals Association 
member, Board of Trustees, Joint Council on Economic Education 
since 1959. Participant in conferences of NEA Council on Instruc 
tion, 1958 and 1959. Who's Who in the Midwest, 1958 

Professional positions: Rural elementary teacher, 1937-40; ele- 
mentary teacher, Green Bay, Wisconsin, 1941-50; the school year 
1948-49 was spent as an exchange teacher to Brookwood, Surrey, 
England; principal, Green Bay, Wisconsin, since 1950: currently 
principal, Jackson School, Green Bay, Wisconsin 


HARRY HAYNES—-B.A. 1946, Northern Idaho College of Education, 


Lewiston; M.Ed. 1953, Central Washington College of Education, 
Ellensburg, Washington 


DESP activities: Convention discussion group leader, 1958; mem 
ber, Resolutions Committee, 1955 

Other professional activities: Lite member, National Education 
Association: member, Idaho Education Association, Idaho Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals. President, Idaho Department 
of Elementary School Principals, 1954-56; vice-president, 1957, and 
president, 1958, Northwest Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals; chairman, Five-Star Five-State Elementary Principals Work- 
shop, 1955; president, second district, Idaho DESP, 1951-53: mem- 
ber, planning commission, and discussion group leader, Reno 
conterence of the National Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards, 1959 
Professional positions: Teacher and coach, Lapwai, Idaho, 1936- 

junior high school teaching principal, Notus, Idaho, 1938-41; 
junior high school teacher, Emmett, Idaho, 1941-42; elementary 
teacher, Nampa, Idaho, 1942-43; elementary principal, Lewistown, 


Idaho, since 1946; currently principal, Orchards School, Lewistown, 
Idaho 
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For Member- at-Large (two to be elected) 


THOMAS H. McFARLIN B.S 939, Bridgewater State ¢ ollege; M.Ed 
1948, Boston University: additional study, University of Con- 
necticut, Harvard University 


DESP activitic Massachusetts state representative since 1959: 
convention discussion group coordinator, 1960 

Other profe ona ict fle Lite member, National Education 
Association; member, Massachusetts Elementary School Principals 
Association, Massachusetts Teachers Association, Massachusetts 
School Masters Club, Phi Delta Kappa Past president, secretary and 
member of the Board of Directors, Massachusetts Elementary 
School Principals Association: past chairman, Regional Group 10 
of Massachusetts Elementary School Principals Association; mem- 
ber, Nominating Committee, Massachusetts School Masters Club, 
1960. Whi Who in American Educ 


irriculum ortheaste vers! Oollege of Education, 
Curr lum, Nortt tern Un rsity Coll ft Ed tion 


ition, 1955. Instructor in Ele- 


ons: Teaching principal, Lebanon, Connecticut, 

$4: principal, grades 7 and 8, and teacher, Weston, Massachu- 

46: principal, Weston, Massachusetts, 1946-59; currently 
senior principal of Weston Elementary Schools, Weston, Massachu- 


seus 


CHRISTINE B. ROCKEFELLER—-B.A. 1932, Southwest State College, 
San Marcos, Texas: M.A. 1953, Texas College of Arts and Indus- 
tries Kingsville 


DESP activities: Convention discussion group leader, coordinator 
1958 and 1959 

Other professional activities: Member, National Education Asso 
ciation, Texas Elementary Principals and Supervisors Association, 
Texas State Teachers Association, Texas Association tor Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, Delta Kappa Gamma, American As- 
sociation of University Women. President, Texas Elementary Prin- 
cipals and Supervisors Association, 1958-59; formerly a member 
of the Advisory Board of the Educational Policies Commission, 
NEA-AASA, member, Texas State Commission for Preparation of 
School Administrators. Listed in Who's Who in American Educa- 
tion. 1959-60 

Professional positions: Elementary, junior high school, and senior 
high school teacher, Corsicana, Highland Park, and Dallas, Texas, 
and Albuquerque, New Mexico, 1933-49; curriculum consultant, 
Corpus Christi, Texas, 1949-53; principal, Corpus Christi, Texas, 
since 1953; currently principal, Robert T. Wilson Elementary 
School, Corpus Christi, Texas 
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Report from Plattsburgh 


ERHAPS one of the most widely discussed 
phenomena of contemporary American culture 
is the startling expansion of mass media of 
radio, 


communication. Television, 


books 


But while we may be aware of these forces, how 


newspapers, 
all are potent forces in our daily lives 


thoroughly do we understand their impact, their 
limitations and contributions to our society? 

The mass media of communication were ex- 
plored last summer at a leadership workshop held 
in Plattsburgh, New York 
ence, August 5-16, was sponsored jointly by the 
Department of Elementary School Principals, 
NEA, the New York State Association of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, and the State Uni 
versity College o 


The two-week confer- 


Education at Plattsburgh. 

Gencral session speakers discussed various mass 
media and their impact on our society. In many 
of the seminar sessions, participants probed im- 
plications for the elementary school curriculum, 
and sought ways to apply their understanding of 
mass media to on-the-job situations 


On the World Scene 


The importance of mass media of communica- 
tion on the world scene was pointed out by 
John Furbay, an aviation education consultant 
[hroughout the world, he said, primitive people 
are emerging into civilization. These are people 
who have been isolated from the rest of the world, 
people who have remained primitive because they 
could not communicate beyond their own im- 


mediate locale 


When man learned how to “ride on the air,” 


Dr. Furbay pointed out, he found a means of 


transportation which could connect the civilized 
areas of the world with the uncivilized, underde- 
veloped areas. When man learned to communi- 


cate through the air by radio, he found a way to 


transmit instantaneously any idea he had. This 
means that there is total communication for the 
first time, and it is this total communication that 
has produced the rapid rate of change in our world 
today 


Books Embody Cultural Richness 


Turning to one of the four specific media dis- 
books, tele 
vision, magazines, and newspapers—Dan Lacy, 
Managing Editor of the American Book Publishers 
Council, surveyed the role of books in the com- 
munication system. With books, he emphasized, 


cussed by general session speakers 


“it is possible to embody and present the richness 
of our culture in a way that none of the communi 
cation media that have to snatch half-hours of our 
half-attentive time can do.” And books put “the 
command of the communication system into the 
hands of the individual.” For these reasons, the 
book industry has been able to respond vigorously 
to the communication needs of our present society 

The book distribution system in the United 
States, Dr. Lacy stated, is inadequate. There are 
still probably 30 million people in the U. S. with 
no access to library service of any kind. Moreover, 
in most cities of under fifty thousand, there is no 
real bookstore. He estimated that about one-sixth 
of the population buys three-fourths of the books 
sold in bookstores 

rhis Dr. Lacy emphasized, has implications for 
education. “If children come out of school with 
essentially closed minds it probably doesn't 
matter so much what kind of communication sys- 
tem society offers them. The best library is of no 
use to a slothful mind. The most brilliantly done 
television broadcast is of no use to a person who 
doesn’t tune it in.” But if instead, he said, students 
emerge who look forward to exploring a world of 


knowledge throughout their lives, then the “com- 
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munication system will respond with an ever-richet 
flow, not only in books but also in periodicals and 


newspapers and broadcasts 


TV Top Leisure-Time Activity 


Another speaker, William S. Rubens, Manager 
of Audience Measurement for the National Broad 
casting Company, discussed the impact of tele 
vision. He pointed out that the most startling thing 
about television in this country has been the speed 
with which it has won acceptance. In 1948, he 
stated, less than 3 percent of all homes in this 
country had a television set; today, 88 percent 
have at least one set 

Mr. Reubens identified several ways in which 
television has influenced our lives. First, it has 
Today, TV is 
the nation’s number one leisure-time activity. In 
the case of children, TV 


changed leisure activity patterns 


has displaced other 
spectator” leisure activities such as radio, movies, 
and comic-book reading, but has not cut down on 
ictive pursuits 

Second, television has stimulated interests. For 
example, he stated, “there ts evidence that televi 
sion may have actually led to an increase in book 
reading on the part of the American public. In 
addition, participating sports such as golf and 
bowling attribute some of their resurgence to tele 
vision.” 


Third, said Mr 


powerful role as a news medium. “Judging by 


Rubens, television has assumed 


various surveys on the subject, television is run 
ning newspapers a close second as a news source, 
having long ago outstripped radio and magazines 
For example, in some of our cities, more homes 
tune to late evening television news than buy the 
evening newspaper. In December 1959, an Elmo 
Roper opinion poll revealed that television was 
considered the most trustworthy news media, win 


ning out Over newspapers, magazines, and radio.” 


Magazines—An American Institution 


Magazines as a medium of mass communication 


were discussed by Robert I Presi- 


dent of the Magazine Publishers Association. Mag- 


Kenyon, Jr 


azines, he pointed out, are an American institu- 
tion: “No other country has a magazine press at 
all comparable to that of the United States and 
Canada. Magazines provide the material for action 
in this country. The magazine has time to have the 
best and best-informed writers reflect and consider 
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We read them, and 
our ideas as a people are formed. We make up 


before their articles appear 


our collective minds and we vote. What emerges 
finally is the attitude, the policies, and the actions 
of the United States.” 

Mr. Kenyon pointed out that magazines pene- 
trate into the overwhelming majority of American 
homes. They tend to have greater appeal in house- 
holds where the income and education are higher 
than average and among professional people, 
technical workers, and proprietors 

Mr. Kenyon emphasized the importance of 
reading. “As the world becomes more complex, 
reading and writing become more necessary, More 
fundamental to the intercommunication without 
which none of us can survive. We think it impor- 
tant that Americans read more and more and 
more. We should like to encourage that habit 
wherever possible. The place to begin is, of course, 
in the schools; and the elementary school teacher 


is vital to that beginning.” 


Newspapers Adapt to Changing Needs 


Stanford Smith, General Manager of the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Publishers Association, spoke 
about the daily newspaper in our changing society 
Newspapers, he stated, have long recognized the 
need for adapting to changing conditions and are 
doing so today. Newspapers are placing more em- 
phasis on international news, providing more cov- 
erage of local, state, and national affairs meet- 
ing increased public interest in travel, hobbies, 
sports, and outdoor living, and offering more in- 
terpretative comment on national issues 

Mr. Smith also pointed out the great extent to 
which newspapers are carrying on journalistic re- 
search—that is, research on what the reader wants 
to know and what he looks for in his newspaper 
But, at the same time, he emphasized, the editor 
must use his professional judgment in deciding 
what is important, consequential, and significant 
in the day’s news. Every newspaper prints large 
quantities of material whose readership score is 
comparatively low but which is of compelling im- 
portance and is read thoughtfully by many. “This,” 
he asserted, “is one of the greatest assets of the 
daily newspaper. It can provide the space and the 
intelligent editing to offer a broad selection of 
significant news every day, plus _ intelligent, 
thoughtful comment. There is still no other source 
for this kind of service to the public.” 
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AVAILABLE 


This cardboard rack has been designed for display 
parent handbooks such as How To Help Your 
ild Learn, Happy Journey, Janie Learns to Read 
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40 Comprehensive, Functionally Colored Charts 
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NEWS... 


LOCAL - STATE - NATIONAL 


STATE AND LOCAL 


Colorado Principals Plan Workshop 


Elementary school principals in Colorado are 
already making plans for their third annual sum 
mer workshop to be held at Colorado State College 
in Greeley. Under discussion during the two-week 
program will be “Special Problems in Curriculum 
in the Elementary and Secondary Schools.” 

The 1961 workshop, like the two which have 
preceded it, is being cosponsored by the host in- 
stitution. The Colorado Elementary Principals As 
sociation and the College are working closely to- 
gether in formulating a program that will focus 


on topics in which principals are interested 


Committee Activities in lowa 


Several committees of the 
Principals 


lowa Elementary 
Association are actively working on 
problems of concern to the organization and its 
members 

The Salary Committee has recently completed 
a survey of elementary school principals’ salaries 
in the state and has distributed salary information 
Sheets reporting the results. The Legislative Com- 
mittee is working with the state department and 
with the state education association to secure 
needed legislation. Other groups are giving theit 
attention to the problems of teaching principals, 
to obtaining more clerical help for principals, to 
improving certification requirements, and to possi- 
bly making improvements in the organization of 
the Association 


Air Age Subject of Kansas Meeting 


The Kansas Association of Elementary School 
Principals was host at Kansas State Teachers Col- 
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lege, Emporia, to approximately 600 principals for 
“The 
was the work- 


a three-day conference in early October 
Elementary School of the Air Age” 
shop theme 

Speakers included a director of aviation educa- 
tion from a large aircraft company and several 
educational leaders. Participants also met in small 
discussion groups where they considered current 
problems in elementary education. 


NATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
1961 Election of Officers 


Ballots for the 1961 election of DESP officers 
will be mailed to all active members the first week 
in January. Members for 1959-60 who have not 
renewed their memberships before that time will 
not receive ballots. 

An Election Committee will be appointed by 
the president to supervise the counting of ballots 
in February. Results will be announced in the 
April issue of THE ELEMENTARY 
PRINCIPAL and at the business meeting in Atlantic 
City, March 22 


NATIONAL 


College-University Committee Meets 


The Department’s Committee on College-Uni- 
versity Relationships met in Washington on No- 
vember 17-18. Organized in 1959, the Committee 
is continuing the DESP’s project to improve pre- 
service and in-service programs for elementary 
school principals. One of their major responsi- 
bilities is to work with colleges and universities 
in strengthening their preparation programs. 

The members of the Committee are: Robert W. 
Langerak, Principal, David W. Smouse School, 





Des Moines, lowa, chairman; Madison Brewer, 
Head, Elementary Education, 
Pennsylvania State University; Olive A. Lowry, 
Madison School, Spokane, Washington; Helen E. 
Miles, Principal, Slavens School, Denver, Colo- 
rado; Hazel J. Scudder, Superintendent-Principal, 


Department of 


Fort Benning Children’s Schools, Georgia; and 
Lawrence Toddhunter, Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools, Fresno, California. 

Working with the Committee at various times 
as consultants have been Stuart E. Dean, Special- 
ist in Elementary School Administration, U. S. 
Office of Education, and Harold J. McNally, Pro- 
fessor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York 


Three Amendments To Be Voted Upon 


In addition to the regular ballot for officers, 


DESP members will also receive in January a bal 


lot for three proposed amendments to the Consti- 
tution and Bylaws. These amendments were au 
thorized for submission to the membership at the 
business meeting in St 


30. 1960 


Louis, Missouri, March 


Che first amendment, which would form a new 
article in the Constitution if adopted, provides for 
the distribution of DESP assets in the event that 
the organization is dissolved. Legal counsel has 
advised that such a provision be included in the 
Constitution to protect the Department’s tax-ex 
empt status 


The proposed amendment is as follows: 


ARTICLE VII, Constitution 


No part of the net earnings of the Department 
of Elementary School Principals, NEA, shall inure 
to the benefit of any member, officer, or any private 
individual (except that reasonable compensation may 
be paid for services rendered in connection with one 
or more of its purposes), and no member, officer, or 
any private individual shall be entitled to share in 
the distribution of any of the assets of the Depart- 
ment on its dissolution or liquidation. In the event 
olution or liquidation, the assets of the 

ifter payment of debts and obligations, 
shall be transferred to the National Education As- 
sociation of the United States for its charitable 
and educational purposes, provided the said Na- 
tional Education 


of such diss 


Department 


Association is then exempt from 
federal income taxes as a charitable and/or educa- 
tional organization. If the said National Education 
Association is not then so exempt, the net assets, 
is aforesaid, shall be transferred to an organization 
with federal tax exemption for charitable and edu- 


cational uses and purposes similar to those of this 


Department, which exempt organization shall be 
designated by the final Executive Committee of the 
Department; if the Executive Committee is unable 
to select such an organization, the net assets shall 
be transferred to the United Givers Fund, or the 
then similar organization, for its charitable uses 
and purposes ‘“ 


The other two proposed amendments would 
change the time at which the life membership 
certificate and emblem are issued and the amend- 


ing procedure. They are as follows 


ARTICLE IV, SECTION 3, Bylaws 


Present: “The certificate and emblem of life mem- 
bership in the Department shall be issued on comple- 


tion of payment of full fee.” 


Proposed: “The certificate and emblem of life 
membership in the Department shall be issued fol- 
lowing the initial payment toward life membership 


ARTICLE IX, SECTION 3, Bylaws 


Present Adoption ot a proposed amendment shall 
be by two-thirds vote of the active members voting 
on the amendment submitted by ballot.” 

Proposed: “Adoption of a proposed amendment 
to the Constitution shall be by two-thirds vote of 
the active members voting on the amendment sub- 


mitted by ballot. Adoption of a proposed amend 





For BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND 
Prebound Books 


State librarian gives six reasons for pur- 
chasing BTSB Bindings. 
1. “bindings are more 
attractive.” 

2. “billing is the most accurate.” 
3. “service is faster.” 

4. “stock is . . . complete.” 

5. “shipments always arrive . . . 
cellent condition.” 

6. “prices on quantity orders are con- 
sistently lower than those of other con- 
cerns producing Class A library binding.” 


sturdy and 
in ex- 


We'd like to convince you too that 
BOUND -TO-STAY-BOUND Prebound 
Books will best serve you and your li- 
brary. We urge you to write for our 
literature and catalogs. 


4 Findovy Ine. 


manuractuerest OF 
SOUND-TO-STAY BOUND PRELOUND BOOKS 
JACKSONVALE, KUNOIS 
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All hollow blocks can BE... plus 
all the Mor-Plia interlock will DO! 


ing aid for kinder- 
s: Jumbo- 
t STA 


more time for Irn 


period of play 
basic Unit No. 4 (builds 
f things) is only $30 


Birmingham ws 


1961 Catalog Ready 
Soon—Free. Write: 
Dept. P-1260 


mor-pla 


Box 414, Detroit 31, Mich 


gia; and Wilbur A. Yauch, Northern Illinois Uni- 
versity, Dekalb, Illinois. Dr. Yauch is also serving 
as book review editor. Other members are Donald 
M. Cleland, Santa Monica, California; Helen Hay 
Heyl, Albany, New York; Elizabeth Lowe, Fair 
Lawn, New Jersey; and Laurel M. Pennock, Roch- 
ester, Minnesota 


Executive Committee Holds Fall Meeting 


The Executive Committee of the Department of 
Elementary School Principals, NEA, met in Wash- 
ington October 1-7. Among the important de- 
cisions made by the Committee were these: 

19€4 Annual Meeting. The Department’s 1964 
Annual Meeting will be held in Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota, April 18-22 

Regional conference for beginning principals 
The Department will cooperate with the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, in holding 
a regional summer conference for beginning prin 
cipals in either 1961 or 1962 

State representatives: An orientation meeting 
for newly elected state representatives will again 
be sponsored by the national Department in the 
fall of 1961 





1961 Summer Conference in Wisconsin 


The Department’s 19th annual summer confer- 
ence will be held July 3-14 on the campus of the 
University of Wisconsin, Madison. The University 
and the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, NEA, will serve as cosponsors of the 
two-week program along with the DESP. “Edu 
cation for International Understanding” will be the 
workshop them«e 

More complete information about theme, cred 

st, and registration will be included in later 


sues of this magazine 


Editcrial Advisory Board Meets 


The six-member Editorial Advisory Board met 
in Washington October 13-15 to work with the 
stall in planning future issues of THE 


ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAI 


NATIONAI 


Members of the Board serve three-year terms 
New members for the current year are Clyde W 
Kimball, Jr., Lena H. Cox School, Atlanta, Geor- 
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ONE OF TWO WORLD WAR Il MAPS— Just off the press. Two complete 
sets—Re-edited, printed from new plates, beautiful fade proof colors 
These Cram History Maps present important events complete and accurate 
without devoting valuable space to unimportant detail. All maps have 
been re-edited by Dr. T. D. Clark, Ph.D., Head of History Dept., University 
of Kentucky, a nationally recognized historian 
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Principals burdened 


chores. need to do sor 
the concern for the in 
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for the ¢ 
school 
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iid to the weary 


Democratic Educational Theory. Ernest 
Bayles. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1960 


Education for Effective Thinking. William H 
Burton, Roland B. Kimball, Richard L. Wing. New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc.. 1960. 503 


SO.U00 


n 
t 


Educational Theory 


the need for putting into effect an educational system 


Democrati« is concerned with 


which supports and strengthens the democratic skills 
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instead of begg 


‘right 


way of life. But 
the question of whether our way 


essential to oul 
of lite is the 
one, as the author insists many apologies for democ 
he carefully approaches the basic question 
He criticizes prac 


racy do 


with philosophic inquiry present 


tice as being inconsistent with what we know about 


learning and the kind of society we are attempting to 
serve. Present practice, he insists, is based on an out 
moded psychology and unguided by any clearly de 


The 


schools must serve democracy. but only 


fined theory of education author proposes that 


after school 


people are.much more aware of what this means 
The first ten chapters are unapologetically theoreti- 
cal and philosophical The defense for this approach 
how to keep school until we 
keeping 


Chapters 


is that we cannot know 
thout what we are 
talking about 


behavior, the function of tr 


igreement 
} 


come to some 


school for, and what we are 


on a theory of ansfer, a 


discussion of the choices one faces basic 


in selecting 


philosophy of education to s ipport ind detend the 


desired objectives of education, and finally. a clear- 


of democracy form the major portion 


ut definition 
hapters attempt to sug 


he author con 


ot the book. Four succeeding c 
ipplications to modern | too. 4 


with two chapters which are not directly re 


1 to the main thesis of the book. but add interest 


rmation tor the reader. Chapter 15 points out 


progressive education are erroneously 


Dewey chapter 16 su varizes the 


this country 


book ts a clear 


il theory I 


of education 


n contribution of the and 


presentation of the philosophy ol objective 


sm Which is the author’s preterred term for 


S philosophical position 


rather than the terms 
itism nstrumentalism, of 


hook 


experimentalism 
is written in an easy conversational style 

idherence to the laws of logic 
only a clearer understanding of 
one of the most misunderstood philosophic positions, 


thinking 
what he 


but also a gratuitous lesson in logical 


In this respect, the author 


practices 


preaches. Since his main thesis is that learners must 
be guided in the systematic solution of problems that 
ire real to them, without indulging in the nonsense 
interested in should form the 
skilled in the tech- 


niques of helping learners to arrive at valid and de 


that whatever they are 


curriculum, the teacher must be 


ftensible conclusions without indoctrination by the 


This assumes that there are no absolute an- 
problem. It 


a progressively evolving world 


teacher 


swers to any this is so, then one must 


iccept the notion of 
in Which one’s hypotheses and values are the only 
guiding instruments for direction. Instead of the 
teacher teaching for known answers, the quest for 
certainty depends on a systematically organized, har- 
monious, noncontradictory philosophy of education 
If this emphasis frightens the 
average principal, whose background of study in this 
area is probably sketchier and less profound than one 


would wish, let him take heart in the assurance that 


upon philosophy 


an understanding of the book does not require pre 





requisities. While a good background of training in 
philosophy would help, its absence should not be a 
serious deterrent. It is guaranteed that a careful read- 
ing of Democratic Educational Theory will be a re- 
warding and fruitful experience, one that will give the 
principal some important criteria for critically analyz- 
ing current classroom practices 

It the concept of reflective thinking as described 
by Bayles seems too sketchy to provide the reader 
with complete understanding, the second book, Edu 
cation for Effective will amply supply all 


of the missing data. The two books should be consid- 


Thinking 


ered as essentially complementary, one supporting the 

that the major role of the school 
lopment of the ability to attack and solve 
problems by the use of intelligence. While Bayles’ 
book is | irily philosophical in orientation, stress 
ing the defense for reflective thinking by 
into the 


other's main thesis 
IS the deve 


inquiring 
ot knowledge (ontology), the method 
of knowing (epistemology), and the choice of one 
system of values rather than another (axiology) 
Education for Effective 


issumption that each of these philosophic questions 


Thinki is based on the 
in be ined by a systematic, logically devel 
oped w of thinking. In other words, they ignore 
ontology id axiology and concentrate on episte 
MmMomwyv 

The b n ns excellent resource material and 
references, a ilth of practical applications, and 

comprehens coverage of the thinking process 
The authors have divided the book into two basic 
parts with an introductory part devoted to the de 
[ ind definition of what the authors’ call “re 


flective thinking 


SCrIplio! 
The first main part is a presenta 
the goals of thinking, 


drawing inferences, testing conclu- 


tion of the thinking process 
the role of “fact 
sions, the role of concepts and words in thinking, and 
the common errors committed in thinking 

The second part concerns itself with the teaching 
process to be used in teaching one to think straight 
Applic itions are made to general methods, their use 
in the elementary school in language arts, social stud 
A final chapter on 
thinking skills completes the book 

The organization of the two books is radically dif 
ferent. Bay 
the author leads the reader from point to point with 


1es mathe ilics ind science 
valuating crit 


les’ presentation is strictly essay, in which 


out benefit of subheads, lead-ons, or chapter fragmen- 
tation. It is intended to be read as a whole, and its 
greatest strength ts its logical consistency throughout 


Education for Effective 


text and 1s 


Thinking is organized as a 
intended to be used as such. But this 
should not destroy its use by one who reads merely 
to be informed and intelligent about what is involved 
in the thinking process 
Education for Effective 
which might be used directly with teachers to help 
them plan better for their classroom activities, while 
Democrati 


Thinking is a volume 


Educational Theory should be read by 
all as a basis for some stimulating faculty discussions 
on the methodology of educational procedure. In any 


event, the books might well be used together, and 
both are recommended as required reading by the 
principal who is anxious to provide teachers with 
some inspired guidance at a time when they so des- 
perately need clarification of the basic purposes of 
American education 


Improving the Quality of Publie School Pro- 
grams. Harold J. McNally, A 

Associates. New York: Bureau of Publications 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1960. 329 p 
$4.95 


Harry Passow, and 


In contrast to the two preceding volumes, which 
were primarily concerned with the process of individ 
ual learning, this book is of value for its practical 
suggestions for changing the curriculum for all 

The first four chapters, written by the two main 
authors, are devoted to the theme of change in cur- 
riculum practices, and the process by which this is 
accomplished. The next seven chapters are reports 
from actual school systems concerning their pro 
cedures tor effecting improvement: one report is on 
a State-wide effort to improve the curriculum, two 
are from large county systems, and four are from 
city school systems of various sizes and composition 
A final chapter provides a comprehensive guide for 
evaluating curriculum programs 

The part of the book which will be of major value 
to the principal is the chapters devoted to adminis 
trative and organizational procedures for progressive 
improvement in the curriculum (Chapters 3 and 4), 
While 


the authors propose many different organizations for 


and the criteria for evaluation (Chapter 12) 


curriculum change which may be adapted for use in 
either the individual school or a state-wide system 
the principal will ordinarily be most interested in 
those which apply to his individual school. This ts 
particularly true since the book takes the position 
that “as the individual school has become the basic 
unit of participation in curriculum building, the lead- 
ership role of the principal has necessarily been re- 
defined. It is the building principal, particularly at the 


elementary level, who has had to function as instruc- 


tional leader as well as administrative manager 

The seven chapters on actual programs may reveal 
some insights for the principal that can be used in his 
work, but it is suspected that the main source of value 
in reading this book will come from those chapters 
that deal more directly with organizing for curricu- 
lum change in the individual school 


Witspur A. YAUCH 
Book Review Editor 


Understanding and Teaching the Dependent 
Retarded Child. L. E. Rosenzweig and Julia Long 
Darien, Connecticut: Educational Publishing Corp 
1960. 185 p. $4.25 


This book is designed to enhance understanding of 
the dependent retarded child and to strengthen spe- 
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ific procedures tor educational planning and instruc 

tion of such children The dependent retardate as 
used in this text refers to children more commonly 
termed the trainable mentally handicapped: however 
the context seems to restrict the group to the upper 
trainable classification 


intellectual division of the 


The material is presented in two major sections 

which adhere to the original theme of understanding 

ind educational practice. In the first part of section 

one, which 1 au ly icf, a review of tour levels 

presented. This part con 

varied criteria for admission 

ses for the trainable child. In the 

ire identified which suggest the 
tor the dependent retardate 

iined in the second section of the 

akes up two-thirds of the contents, out 

lal, motor 

nd vocational | skill areas 


ig 


dentity the activity, procedure he teacher, s 
vested activity tor the child vd 1 ils Which may 
ippear to possess 

sroom teachers. The 

i | ¢ Which the book suggests ar¢ 

n keeping with the genera ls which have been 
An added 


iccompuanying book cove! 


sStulated for the deper retarded child 
} 


ittraction suggested by 
is the possibility that parents will find this material 
in supplemel tl and extending teacher el 


isetul 


forts. However, this reviewer doubts the book’s utility 
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for the parent or for individuals unsophisticated in 

this field 

seems likely that the information presented in the 
| 


Without some background in the field. it 


first portion of the book may not be clearly perceived 
For example, references are made to specific clinical 
types with no explanation or definition for the reader 

The classification system used in this text repre- 
sents another attempt to formulate definitions which 
will possibly be added to the plethora of jargon which 
exists at the present. It is unfortunate that the au- 
thors did not use the terminology and classification 
American Association on 
This system was developed for 


sysiem developed by the 
Mental 
the specific purpose of promoting uniformity tin ter- 


Deficiency 


minology tor the area of mental retardation 
In general, Understanding and Teaching the De- 

pendent Retarded Child represents a creditable at 
tempt to identify the curricular experiences which 
may prove usetul in special classes for the trainable 
mentally handicapped child The extensive elabora- 
tion of these curricular experiences should provide a 
suitable basis for planning programs for these chil- 
iren, in addition to serving as a stimulus for teachers 
n these classes This reviewer however, has some 
reservation regarding the extent of guidance offered 
by this text for parents of the dependent retarded 
child 

JOSEPH M. SADNAVITCH 

Guest Book Review Editor 

Consultant in Special Education 
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CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
IN FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES 


Beautifully illustrated simple books in: Czech, 
Danish, Finnish, French, German, Greek, Hebrew, 
Polish, Russian, Spanish, 


Hungarian, Italian, 


Swedish, etc. 


Each title carefully selected by expert librarians 
for visual and content matter 


AN IDEAL SOURCE FOR ORDERING 
BOOKS UNDER THE N.D.E.A. 


Sold by title or in special packages for the li- 
brarian’s and teacher's convenience. 


A PROJECT SPONSORED BY A.L.A. 


For catalogs write to: 


Package Library Of Foreign Children's Books 
69-41 Groton Street 
Forest Hills 75, N.Y. 














COMING 
EVENT 


December 3-7: Sixth ASCD Research Institute, As- 
sociation for Supervision and Curriculum Devel- 


opment NEA Washington, D ( 
December 28-30 


NEA. Tempe, Arizona 


February 5, 1961 Annual Convention, Amer! 


can Educational Research Association, NEA 
Chicago, tlinots 


February 25-28, 196] Annual Convention, Ameri 
can Association of School Administrators, NEA 


San Francisco. Calitornia 


March 12-16, 196] 


tion tor Supervision and Curriculum Development 
NEA. Chicago, Illinots 


Nineteenth Christmas Meeting. 
National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 


National Convention, Associa- 


March 18-22, 1961: Annual Meeting, Department 
of Elementary School Principals, NEA. Atlantic 
City, New Jersey. Theme: Contemporary Issues 


in Elementary Education 


June 25-30, 1961: Annual Convention, NEA and 
departments. Atlantic City, New Jersey 


July 3-14, 1961: Summer Conference, Department 
of Elementary School Principals and National 
Association of Secondary School Principals, NEA 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 


March 26-30, 1962: Annual Meeting, Department 
of Elementary School Principals, NEA. Detroit 


Michigan 
March 23-27, 1963: Annual Meeting, Department 
of Elementary School Principals, NEA. Oklahoma 


City, Oklahoma 
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FOR 


Officially adopted for 
state-wide use in all 17 
states that have listed 
music textbooks since this 
series was published— 
and equally popular in 
other parts of the country. 


Grades 1-6 


TEACHERS’ BOOKS 
and 15 RECORDS 
for each grade 


SILVER BURDETT 
COMPANY 


San Francisco * Dallas . Atlanta 
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BUILDING SPELLING POWER 


by JEAN and PAUL HANNA is a remarkably 
effective series for Grades 2-8. It provides a 
solid foundation in spelling skills which, once 
mastered, enable pupils to spell correctly and 
with confidence. 


BUILDING SPELLING POWER 


concentrates on teaching spelling principles 
which pupils can apply not only to the basic 
spelling list but to the words they may want 
and need to use in writing activities. The 
word list in each textbook is set up in group- 
ings of similar phonetic characteristics. In 
this way the child gains familiarity first with 
the most regular spellings of speech sounds 
and later, the less regular spellings. 


* BUILDING SPELLING POWER 


does exactly what its title implies. The result 
is confidence and competence in this impor- 
tant phase of the language arts. 


| BUILDING SPELLING POWER 


is published both in textbook-notebook edi- 
tions and in cloth-bound editions. Teacher's 
Editions and duplicating masters for weekly 
tests are also available. 


Editorial Offices: BOSTON 7, MASS. 


Regional Sales Offices: NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
ATLANTA 5, GA. 
GENEVA, ILL. 
DALLAS 1, TEX. 
PALO ALTO, CALIF. 


Foreign Sales Office: BOSTON 7, MASS. 
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He gets answers unassisted in 





today’s Britannica Junior 


Once a child knows how to use a dictionary, he can 
Britannica Junior. Through Britannica Junior's 
one-volume index, he can locate information 
and without he Ip 

nformation he can find so easily is equally easy 
to understand. Sentences and paragraphs are 
wt to sustain his interest. And the type size is 
d easy-to-read (it was actually chosen by ele- 
ry school children). Only subjects of interest to 
entary school students are covered, and for that 

ison each subject is more complete 
loday’s Britannica Junior is the only encyclopaedia 
designed for those five most important years — fourth 

grade through eighth 


Write for your free teaching aid, ‘‘Money 
at Work’’— designed to instill economic 
competence. Address: John R. Rowe, 
Dept. 405, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Designed especially for unassisted use by elementary school children 
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